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The Inclusiveness and the Exclusive- 
ness of the Gospel, as Seen in the 


Apostolate of Paul 


By MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


{ED. NOTE: This article is the first in a projected series of studies on 
Galatians. Other topics to be presented are “Faith, Not Works,” “Faith and 
Works,” “Liberty.”] 

UR Lord promised the Spirit to His Apostles and said that 
when He came, He would convict the world concerning 
sin and concerning righteousness and concerning judgment 

(John 16:8). He was indicating thereby that the work of His 
Apostles would involve the same conflict and struggle with self- 
assertive man that had taken place in His own disputes with 
the Pharisees;' for, as Schlatter has pointed out, these three: 
sin, righteousness, and judgment, are central concerns of Pharisaic 
piety.” The Epistle of St.Paul to the Galatians is the chief 
document of the struggle within the church between the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and Pharisaism, now a Christian Pharisaism.* 
Galatians therefore sounds, with radical insistence, two notes of 
our Lord’s proclamation which are basic to the existence of the 
church of all time: the all-inclusiveness of the Gospel, the fact 
that God’s grace is as wide and as inclusive as man’s need, that 
the kingdom of heaven is given to the poor, to the beggars 
who bring nothing but their need to God, the fact that the 
Christ of God has come to call sinners and not the righteous 
to repentance, that the Son of God is revealed by the Father 
to the simple and not to the wise, that the grace of God comes 
to man in spontaneous, universal fullness; and, as the obverse 
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of this, there is the brusque exclusiveness of the Gospel over 
against all earthly-human claims, conditions, and magnitudes, the 
fact that the grace of God which will refuse no petition will 
annihilate every demand of man; the fact that those who will 
not justify God and bow before Him when He calls their sin 
sin and offers them salvation on terms of forgiveness purely are 
setting aside the counsel of God for themselves (Luke 7:29, 30). 


This double note of exclusiveness and inclusiveness runs through 
the whole Epistle to the Galatians and is found in the apology 
for the apostolate of Paul (chs. 1,2) and in Paul’s delineation of 
the new life of freedom from the law (chs.5,6) as well as in the 
more specific defense of His kerygma of salvation by grace through 
faith, without the works of the Law (chs.3,4). A full study of 
the inclusiveness and exclusiveness of the Gospel in the Epistle 
to the Galatians would take us beyond the scope of an article. 
We shall therefore concentrate on the apostolate of Paul as we 
find it portrayed and defended in the Epistle to the Galatians and 
confine ourselves to those passages outside chs.1 and 2 where 
Paul is personally, that is, apostolically, involved. These sections 
may not illumine the topic under discussion as directly and as 
fully as chapters 3 and 4 might, but there is an advantage in letting 
this oblique light fall on the subject, for an oblique light will 
perhaps bring out more sharply the contours of the twofold reality 
of the Gospel, a twofold reality which the church is constantly 
tempted to simplify at the cost of sacrificing one or the other of 
the two elements and ultimately to the vitiation of both. 


I 


THE ALL-INCLUSIVENESS OF THE GOSPEL AS SEEN 
IN THE APOSTOLATE OF PAUL 


Paul insists at the outset, in the salutation of the letter, upon 
the divine origin of His apostolate; his apostolate is neither derived 
from men, nor is it mediated by any man; Paul is an Apostle 
through Jesus Christ and God the Father (1:1). This insistence 
is more than an answer to the attack upon his apostolate, though 
it is that, too; in the question of his apostolate Paul sees the 
whole issue of the epistle involved; for the origin of that apostolate 
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was purely in the grace of God “the Father” seen in the face 
of Jesus Christ. Paul spells out the divine sovereignty of the 
grace that has laid hold of him and has made him an Apostle 
by pointing to the resurrection: the Father, who raised Jesus Christ 
from the dead, is the Author of his apostolate: the resurrection 
is, first, the crown and seal of God’s redemptive act in Christ 
without which the Gospel is emptied of its content and the 
justification of the sinner is unthinkable (1 Cor. 15:14; Rom. 
4:25); and as such it is, secondly, the ultimate revelation of God’s 
power, of the “effectual working of the mastery of His strength” 
(Eph. 1:19 f.), the manifestation of God’s glory (Rom. 6:4) — 
when Abraham in faith gave God His glory, he believed in Him 
as the God who raises the dead (Rom.4:17,20). Paul at the 
outset links his apostolate, and by implication links his Gospel, 
with a solely divine act of power and glory and grace, beyond 
all human possibilities, inaccessible to human devisings, that act 
which shuts out all possibilities of a human contribution. Man 
has as little to say and to contribute to the creation of an Apostle 
as he has to contribute to the resurrection of Jesus Christ or to 
the fiat lux of the first creation, to which Paul on another occasion 
compares his call (2 Cor. 4:6). 


What is thus stated thetically in the salutation of the epistle 
is spelled out historically in Paul’s account of his conversion and 
call (1:13-17). Paul’s conversion was anything but a rectilinear 
development from what he had been in Judaism; it was a radical 
collision with all that he had been in Judaism, for he had been 
the persecutor of the church of God and had sought to destroy it; 
his conversion and call were a vertical and uncaused intervention 
of God in Christ; it was that love of God of which St. Paul speaks 
in Rom.5:5-10, the love of God for men who are weak and 
incapable of any response to His love, God's love for the godless, 
for the sinner, for His enemy. Here, as in every notice of his 
conversion (1 Corinthians 15; 1 Timothy 1), Paul, far from blink- 
ing what he had been, underscores the fact that he had been, 
up to the very moment of his conversion, the resolute and 
completely consistent enemy of God. It was God’s free good 
pleasure (evddxynoev 15) which called him as it had called Moses 
and the prophets. It was the grace of God which called Paul 
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and creatively made him what he was to become, the Apostle 
who labored more abundantly then they all (1 Cor.15:10). The 
initiative was all God’s: before all accidents of Paul’s history 
God had separated him out, from his mother’s womb. Paul’s 
conversion remains the classic example of the fact that it is not 
man’s willing or running but God's mercy that counts (Rom. 9:16). 
How completely God's the will, the decision, the act in all this 
was, and how universal therefore its import, appears in the 
purpose of Paul’s calling: “In order that I might proclaim the 
good news of God’s Son among the Gentiles.” — Paul the Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, the Pharisee, the zealot for the traditions of the 
fathers, is turned one hundred and eighty degrees around by the 
mighty and gracious hand of God, to become the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. This is purely divine grace, and it is all-inclusive grace. 
When St. Paul speaks of his apostolate, the word “grace” is never 
far from his thoughts; so when in 2:9 he speaks of the fact 
that his apostolate was recognized by the Jerusalem Apostles, 
he says that they recognized the grace that was given him; 
they saw that God was at work in him and through him (2:8) 
and had entrusted him with the good news. 


This intervention of a divinely sovereign grace in Paul’s life 
gives him that large and whole-souled detachment which is so 
characteristic of him in Galatians and elsewhere. Questions which 
agitate the perverters of the Gospel simply lie outside his sphere 
of existence. He is the slave of Christ (1:10), of that Christ 
who gave Himself for men in order that He might remove them 
from this present evil world (1:4). Paul is forever removed 
from the values, standards, and magnitudes of this age by that 
act of God in Christ, and he has transcended all the distinctions 
of race and class which mark the course of this world. When 
the grace of God in Christ laid hold of him, he needed not 
consult with flesh and blood, with any human greatness to have 
that act confirmed in him (1:13-17); even the greatness of men 
in the church does not, ultimately, count any more (2:6). 
A death by crucifixion has intervened and has shut out decisively 
and forever the claim and conflict of this world (6:14); and 
St.Paul bears in his body, which had endured suffering and 
persecution for the Gospel’s sake, the visible signs and seal of 
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this detachment. The stigmata of Jesus have marked him as 
exclusively His; none other has any right or claim upon him. 


A consideration of the origin of Paul’s apostolate has shown: 
here God counts fully and solely in the sovereignty of His grace — 
any limitation or restriction imposed upon that grace by standards 
of men, of this age, of the flesh, of the world, are a perversion 
and a denial of that grace. This same stark either-or is seen also 
in Paul’s description of that which is the content of his apostolate: 
the Gospel. The Gospel, which St.Paul proclaims, lies on no 
human level, nor is it derived from men (1:11,12).—JIt came 
to him by the revelation of Jesus Christ, and revelation is pure 
grace, mere condescension. Revelation is “the turning of the 
holy and gracious God to a mankind lost in sin and death, 
a revelation prepared for in Old Testament redemptive history, 
actualized in the appearance of Jesus Christ, His death and 
resurrection, awaiting its consummation in the parousia of the 
exalted Christ. . . . Revelation in the New Testament sense is. . . 
the Father of Jesus Christ offering Himself for communion 
to men.” * As such, as the ultimate revelation of the one God, 
who is not the God of the Jews only, but the God of the Gentiles 
also, it is absolutely universal revelation, “to everyone that be- 
lieveth” (Rom.3:29). St.Paul safeguards this universality of 
God’s ultimate revelation throughout the Epistle to the Galatians 
by a series of stringent antitheses: the preachment of faith over 
against the works of the Law; the spirit over against the flesh; 
blessing over against the curse; the promise over against the Law; 
the son over against the slave; God over against the weak and 
beggarly elements of this world; Jerusalem above over against the 
Jerusalem now; freedom over against the yoke of slavery; grace 
over against the Law; life eternal over against corruption; boasting 
in the cross over against boasting in the flesh; circumcision and 
uncircumcision over against the new creation. How sharp and 
inexorable the antithesis between the Gospel and any other 
magnitude (including so great a magnitude as the very Law of 
God) is, appears from St. Paul’s own experience as he describes it 
in 2:19: “I through the Law died to the Law that I might live 
to God.” The gulf which separates the Law, with its exclusions 
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and divisions (Gal. 2:15; Eph. 2:14), from the universal Gospel 
is as deep and as definitive as death, the death of Christ, in which 
Paul partook in Baptism. 

This revealed Gospel, this ultimate and infinite condescension 
of a gracious God, is in its freedom and universality at no one’s 
disposal; no man may deal with it as he sees fit, not even Paul. 
Paul includes himself when he invokes the judicial wrath of God 
upon all perverters and distorters of the Gospel (1:8). To depart 
from it, to seek to control or modify it or to limit it, would be to 
nullify his apostolate and put himself under the anathema. So 
little is the Gospel limited by anything or anyone. 

The call to the apostolate being what it is, the content of the 
apostolate being what it is, the life of the Apostle can have only 
one goal: the glory of God in Christ, the praise of the glory 
of His grace. “If I yet sought to please men, I should not be 
the slave of Christ,” Paul says (Gal. 1:10). This verb “to please” ® 
is one of a number of Biblical expressions which indicate that 
God is the measure of all things, that all depends on His will 
and His judgment, that man depends absolutely upon God and 4s, 
as the rabbis had already said, what he is in God’s eyes. St. Paul 
is not pleasing men but God in preaching the Gospel of free 
grace without any limitation whatsoever; he is the slave of the 
Christ who gave Himself as a ransom for many, that ultimate 
revelation of the serving and self-giving God. His apostolate is 
“for His name’s sake” (Rom. 1:6) —in order that God’s name 
which Christ reveals may be hallowed by all men everywhere. 


The form which St. Paul’s account of his early labors takes in 
1:23,24 points up this doxological character of his apostolate as 
he himself conceives of it. He was unknown in person to the 
churches of Judea; only they kept hearing about him that “he who 
once persecuted us is now proclaiming the faith which once he 
sought to destroy — and they glorified God in me.” In proclaim- 
ing faith St.Paul had to proclaim grace (Rom.4:16); and thus, 
in proclaiming faith, he was proclaiming that which glorified God, 
for only faith gives God His glory (Rom.4:20). Paul did not 
set aside the grace of God by any limitation or restriction upon it 
(2:21); and so his “boasting” could only be in the Lord, in that 
act of God where He appears in the unique glory of His gracious 
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and righteous Godhead, in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(6:14); any boasting in the flesh which obscures the universality 
of that grace of the Cross is ruled out. 


All this can be seen plastically and visibly in Paul’s exercise of 
his apostolate, in the Gospel-impelled and Gospel-informed 
Apostolic career of Paul, of which the Epistle to the Galatians 
particularly gives us such revealing glimpses. In the second chapter 
Paul describes the division of labor decided upon between him 
and James and Peter and John, the pillars of the Jerusalem church. 
It should be noted that this description (vv.8,9) follows upon 
the recognition of the apostolate of Paul as fully valid. This 
division of labors cannot therefore be interpreted to mean the 
exclusion of any. Rather, it is designed to insure the inclusion 
of all. This diversity in the fields of labor does not mean separation, 
but rather common participation (xowwvia, v.9) in one great 
task. And it should be noted also that this division is not formal 
but functional. It did not mean a mechanical “hands-off” restric- 
tion. Paul preached consistently in the synagog, as the record of 
Acts and the composition of his churches show; and Peter’s First 
Epistle is addressed to churches which are predominantly Gentile. 
This division of labor is a good example of that diversity in the 
service of unity of which the Epistle to the Ephesians speaks 
(Eph. 4:11-16). 

This unity in diversity (which insures universality) is seen also 
in a request made of Paul by the Jerusalem Apostles. They asked 
him to remember the poor of Jerusalem. St. Paul had even before 
been zealous to do that very thing (v.10). We know from 
Paul’s letters how dear the collection for the poor saints in 
Jerusalem was to his heart and with what zeal he pursued its 
completion. He even went to Jerusalem at the risk of his life, 
as he well knew, in order to “seal this fruit” of an all-embracing 
charity to the church of Jerusalem.® The liberty which Paul 
proclaimed to his churches had not served as an occasion for the 
flesh. The children whom he had begotten by the Gospel served 
one another by love, even across the boundaries of circumcision 
and prejudice. The grace, the free, universal grace, of which his 
apostolate was the vehicle, had taken concrete shape in the 
generosity of the Gentile Christians (2 Cor. 8:1-6). 
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How far the apostolate of Paul could go in reaching out to 
include all who called Jesus Lord, how delicately it could deal 
with the weak faith of Jewish brethren, and how resolutely it 
could receive all whom Christ had received, is clear from what is 
presupposed in 5:11. St. Paul there says that he has been charged 
with “preaching circumcision.” That charge is no doubt an exag- 
geration of what Paul did in order to become all things to all men 
(1 Cor.9:22), a distortion of such incidents as the circumcision 
of Timothy (Acts 16:3). The spirit of Christ, who could sit at 
table with both Pharisee and publican, without compromising the 
Gospel and the call to repentance to either, lived again in the 
Apostle Paul. 


The Epistle to the Galatians is itself an exercise of the apostolate 
of Paul, and the manner in which Paul deals with the endangered 
Christians there is an instructive chapter in the inclusiveness of 
the Gospel. First of all, familiarity should not blind us to the 
miracle of Paul the Jew, the Pharisee, the rabbi, the zealot for 
the traditions of the fathers, writing to Gentiles of Galatia and 
calling them brethren. The mere fact of this letter is a testimony 
in history to the fact that Christ is our Peace, who has made 
both one and has broken down the middle wall of partition 
between Jew and Gentile and has destroyed the enmity in His 
flesh (Eph. 2:14); a witness to the fact that the first step toward 
the new mankind, which is one in Christ, is here realized. Paul 
sends greetings to “the churches of Galatia.” He does not deny 
to the Christians of Galatia the title “church.” They are baptized, 
the Word of God holds sway over them, and though they are 
veering toward the error, they are not yet committed to it. Weak 
and wavering though they may be, they are still church of Christ.’ 
St. Paul’s attitude here is his own admonition to the Thessalonians 
translated into life: “We urge you, brethren, to admonish the 
disorderly, to comfort the faint-hearted, to lend a hand to the weak, 
and to be patient toward all” (1 Thess.5:14). Even the opening 
word of the body of the letter, “I marvel” (1:6), combines 
gentleness with indignation, as Luther in his commentary notes. 
Paul is mindful, Luther says, of the admonition which he gives 
to his Galatians later on at the beginning of chapter six (“Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in some fault, do you who are spiritual 
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correct him in a spirit of meekness”) and adds that we in such 
cases should be like parents whose child has been bitten by a dog: 
we should sail into the dog but comfort the boy. So strong is 
the tension between tolerable weakness and intolerable error. 
And elsewhere, too, in this most rigorous epistle, the overruling 
tenderness of the Apostle breaks forth. In a veritable passion 
for his “little children,” for whom he is again in travail until 
Christ be formed in them (4:19), he wishes that he might be 
present among them personally and change his voice and find yet 
one more way of calling them back in his perplexity over them. 
Always Paul would by all means gain some. The Epistle closes 
with a benediction, not with a rebuke or a warning, and the 
benediction itself closes with the word “brethren” (6:18). 


In Paul's recollection of his first meeting with the Galatians 
(4:13, 14) the whole paradox of the apostolate of divine grace 
becomes apparent. He came to them in such “weakness of the 
flesh” that they might well have shrunk from him in horror; 
and yet it was just in this weakness that they received him as 
a messenger of God, as Christ Jesus. Paul insists on both facts. 
Both in his complete selflessness and in his unbroken assurance 
of power (the assurance that Christ Himself is speaking in him, 
2 Cor. 13:3), the divinity of the Gospel, and thus its universal 
inclusiveness, becomes apparent: no strength of man can advance 
the Gospel, no weakness of man can impair it (cf. 2 Cor. 1:9, 4,7). 


How far removed the Apostolic consciousness of office is from 
any suspicion of doctrinaire arrogance, how completely it remains 
under the control of the divine grace, is seen also in the importance 
which Paul attaches to the consensus fratrum in 1:2: “All the 
brethren who are with me.” The sovereign grace which produces 
the apostolate, an apostolate of divine independence, does not 
abrogate the brother relationship but creates it and sustains it. 
This aspect of the apostolate elsewhere finds expression in Paul’s 
requests for the intercession of his churches (e.g., 2 Thess. 3:1; 
Rom. 15:30). And the same Paul who almost fiercely insists on 
the independence of his apostolate in chapter one can without 
contradicting himself in chapter two point to the fact that his 
apostolate was recognized by his fellow Apostles in Jerusalem. 
It is the spirit which animates the Lutheran Confessions. The 
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confessors are willing “to appear with intrepid hearts before the 
judgment seat of Jesus Christ and give an account” of their 
confession, and yet they, too, lay great stress on the comsensus 
fratrum et patrum. 

The apostolate of Paul in its origin, in its content, in its goal, 
and in its exercise is a concrete and vivid testimonial to the 
absoluteness, the unconditionally spontaneous, self-giving character 
of the grace of God in Christ, proclaimed and proffered in the 
Gospel, a grace which is therefore universal and inexorably 
all-inclusive. 

II 


THE EXCLUSIVENESS OF THE GOSPEL AS SEEN 
IN THE APOSTOLATE OF PAUL 


The exclusiveness of the Gospel is based on and grows out of 
its inclusiveness, of which it is also a manifestation. Because the 
Gospel is as wide as the grace of God and as the need of man, 
therefore the Gospel is ruthlessly exclusive of and resists any 
change, elimination, distortion, addition, supplement, any reshaping, 
by man’s thoughts or man’s desires. Because the apostolate takes 
its whole color from the Gospel, because the Apostle is “separated 
unto the Gospel,” the apostolate is vigorously polemical, to the 
point of being savage (5:12), and will risk any estrangement for 
the truth’s sake, not callously or harshly, but in sorrow (4:16). 


To appreciate the whole rigor of Paul’s exclusiveness, we must 
recall just what his opponents in Galatia were. It is all too easy 
to reconstruct, by taking only part of the evidence and by 
misinterpreting the vigor and violence of Paul’s polemics, a Gala- 
tian heresy which is a chimaera never seen on land or sea in all 
the subsequent history of Christendom and so to make the Epistle 
to the Galatians merely the record of a first-century bad dream, 
without any particular relevance for today. The very rapidity 
with which Paul’s own children, the Galatians, were turning to 
the false teachers, astonishing as it is to St. Paul, ought to warn us 
against conceiving of it too crassly. Men as independent of one 
another as Adolf Schlatter and Wilfred Knox have pointed out 
that what the Judaizers brought to Galatia was very plausible 
mischief. Schlatter points out that Pharisaism was “in the first 
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years, if not the most violent, yet the most dangerous enemy of 
the church, because it combined with its contradictions of the 
rule of Jesus a potent piety.”* And speaking specifically of the 
conflict which underlies the Epistle to the Galatians, he says: 
“For Paul the antithesis to Judaism was not yet a conflict con- 
cerning the divine sonship of Jesus; nor was the teaching that the 
church possessed the Holy Spirit involved in the struggle. The 
Pharisaic Christianity which sought to disturb the work of Paul 
obviously also maintained the thought of the Christ in the greatness 
which it had acquired by the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus 
and saw in the fact that Jesus reigned in the glory of God and 
gave His Spirit to the church the glorification of Israel.”° And 
Wilfred Knox points up what is indicated by Gal.3:3: that 
Paul’s opponents did not accuse him of preaching a false Gospel 
but rather implied that he had given the Galatians an incomplete 
Gospel.’” Indeed, in view of the fact that they accused Paul of 
being a man pleaser (1:10), it is perhaps not too much to say 
that they represented themselves as the bearers of the genuine 
old-line, rigorous orthodoxy of the authentic Jerusalem vintage. 
Such a positive emphasis and such a far-reaching consensus with 
Paul might readily blind the Galatians to the fact that they tended 
to thrust the cross aside as an episode which could be forgotten, 
as a misfortune which had been compensated for by the exalta- 
tion of Jesus; that they did not see in the death of Jesus the 
revelation of God’s judgment upon Israel’s guilt and that proffer 
of divine grace which gave the church reconciliation;* and it 
could blind them also to the fact that these men by reimposing 
the Law were actually canceling out the cross entirely. Paul’s 
whole background and history made him sensitive to all that was 
involved, and he threw the whole weight of his apostolate into 
the fray. 

Men were trying to master the Gospel, trying to reshape it in 
their interests and for their purposes; in so doing they sought to 
undermine the authority of Paul, branding his apostolate as 
derived from men (the elder Apostles) or mediated by a man. 
Over against this error St.Paul asserts in the first verse of the 
epistle the wholly divine origin of his apostolate. The exclusion 
of every human element has a sharply polemic and exclusive edge 
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here. Men were trying to shift the center of gravity of the 
Gospel from the cross elsewhere, and so Paul at the very begin- 
ning (1:4) emphasizes the oxdvdahov of the cross; and he 
emphasizes the effect, too, that this oxavdahov has on the lives 
of all who submit to it: they are removed by it from this present 
evil age. This marks the exclusiveness of the Gospel; there can 
be no Gospel that has not the offense of the cross in it; the Gospel, 
to be Gospel, must run counter to all the standards and norms 
of this age and cannot compromise with them. The Gospel ushers 
in a new, transcendent order of things, not to be classified with 
or harmonized with the magnitudes of the old order. The apostolate 
which is identified with this Gospel is exclusive and polemic 
as surely as it is inclusive and irenic. 

There cannot be “another Gospel.” The teaching of the oppo- 
nents of Paul in Galatia is, however much they may conceal it 
from others or even from themselves, not another Gospel but 
the perversion of the one Gospel of Christ. In fact, Paul does 
not even concede that they are unintentionally perverting it: 
“they want to pervert the Gospel of Christ.” One who has known 
the Gospel of Christ cannot claim ignorance, or an honest but 
misguided concern, as an excuse for his perversion of it. Man 
is responsible for what he does with the Gospel; and so St. Paul 
utters his anathema, invokes the wrath of God upon all per- 
verters of the Gospel, excepting no one, not even himself, from 
the judgment of God if the Gospel suffers at his hands. A church 
may buy exemption from persecution by modifying the Gospel, 
by “wise accommodation” (whether in the direction of circum- 
cision and the Law, as at Galatia, or whether in the direction of 
wisdom, as in gnostic Christianity, does not finally matter); 
a church can avoid the oxdvdahov and thus avoid persecution 
(5:11); but the church should remember that it buys this exemp- 
tion at a terrible price: It has lost the beatitude of our Lord 
upon the persecuted and has come under the anathema of Paul 
(6:12, 13). 

The polemic exclusiveness of the Gospel comes out also in one 
of the last words in the epistle (6:16): Here Paul speaks of the 
Gospel (which he has summed up once more in v.15) asa xAVOV, 
a norm, a standard of judgment; and on those who walk in 
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ordered ranks according to this norm or standard Paul invokes 
peace and mercy, as upon the true, the only Israel of God. This 
is the positive counterpart to the anathema of chapter one; but, 
whether for curse or for blessing, the Gospel is seen as a definite 
standard, which can be known and which can be applied, which 
cannot be relativized into indecisive obscurity; the Gospel delimits, 
marks off, rigorously and unsentimentally. 

The fact that the apostolate has its goal in the glory of God 
in Christ (1:10; 1:23) has its polemic aspect also. Paul as an 
Apostle cannot and dare not please men. He cannot make the 
Gospel more “inclusive” than it is by his persuasive skill or by 
accommodations dictated by a human desire for success. The goal 
of the apostolate remains the glory of the jealous God who is 
involved in the Gospel, the God who will not give His glory 
to another. Where that glory is called into question in any way 
at all, man is struck again by the anathema. 

This “intolerance” of the Gospel appears in Paul’s exercise 
of his apostolate also. When Jewish Christians at Jerusalem 
demand that Titus be circumcised before they will admit him into 
fellowship with themselves (2:1-5), Paul recognizes with the 
sure instinct of one committed wholly to the Gospel that in the 
circumcision of this one Greek all is involved. If one link in the 
chain which binds all Christendom into one is broken, the whole 
is broken. In the circumcision of Titus the truth of the Gospel 
itself is at stake. The Gospel is not true if it is not a Gospel 
for Greek and Jew on equal terms, if it is not an all-inclusive 
good news, if it cannot create brethren across the boundary line 
marked by circumcision. And so St. Paul brands brethren who will 
call only a circumcised Greek a brother, as false brethren. They 
have laid profane hands on the universal Gospel and have thus 
forfeited their right to a place in the church. 

Nor is there any respect of persons in this fight for the sole 
validity of the universal Gospel. No one, not even Peter, is exempt 
(2:11-14). Peter at Antioch very gradually and very unobtrusively 
introduced a distinction between himself and his Greek brethren 
in Christ by withdrawing from table fellowship with them. But 
this is nothing less than “not walking a straight course in accordance 
with the truth of the Gospel,” and so Peter’s conduct is hypocrisy, 
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a clash between conviction and action, and Peter stands condemned. 
By no one and at no point, however slight or seemingly inconse- 
quential that point may appear to be, dare the universality of the 
Gospel be darkened, obscured, or limited. Where this does take 
place, Paul does not speak merely of a regrettable inconsistency 
or of an allowable weakness; he speaks of hypocrisy, and he speaks 
of condemnation. 

St. Paul’s Apostolic action in the Letter to the Galatians itself 
bears the imprint of this exclusiveness of the Gospel: It is not only 
in the fury with which he turns upon the misleaders of the young 
churches of Galatia, not only in the furious anathema of 1:8, 9, 
and not only in what is probably the fiercest expression that we 
have from his pen in 5:12, where he bids those who insist on 
cutting flesh go the whole way of self-emasculation after the 
manner of the devotees of Attis and Cybele in Galatia; the hard 
edge of exclusiveness becomes apparent also in his Apostolic 
dealings with those who are permitting themselves to be misled. 
The adscriptio is as brief as can be, simply: “To the churches of 
Galatia,” with none of the honorific or endearing additions with 
which St.Paul is wont to adorn it. He is dealing with them 
paternally but, as it were, at arm’s length. “Die gewollte Distanz 
des Apostels ist deutlich” (Schlier). The Galatians are still church, 
still brethren, but Paul makes clear with the complete candor of 
involved concern that they are on the way toward unchurching 
themselves, toward annulling brotherhood. Their existence as 
church and as brethren is on the razor’s edge. When he calls his 
Galatians “foolish Galatians,” that is not an intellectual accusation 
but a religious one, as the context shows, and he frankly expresses 
the fear (4:11) that his Apostolic labors on them may, after all, 
prove to have been in vain. And it is with an emphatic “I, Paul,” 
throwing his whole weight as Apostle and as person into the 
statement, that he confronts them with the all-or-nothing character 
of the grace in Christ in its all-inclusiveness and in its sharp 
exclusiveness (5:2,3). 

These two elements of inclusiveness and exclusiveness coexist in 
Paul, conditioned by each other, in a living tension. And they 
must coexist in any church that deserves that high name. To 
attempt to resolve the tension between the two by compromise 
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or by a rational equalization instead of living in that tension 
is to lose both the warmth of inclusiveness and the strength of 
exclusiveness. Where the capacity for a genuine anathema is lost, 
there is no capacity for a genuine fraternal inclusion either; the 
church has become a club whose terms of admission are easy and 
whose ties are loose. Or, again, to attempt to resolve the tension 
by holding merely to the one or to the other is equally fatal. 
A missionary triumph at the cost of a confessional defeat will be 
no triumph, for it will not produce the church which is the body 
of Christ. And, conversely, a confessional rigor that has lost its 
missionary outreach and its capacity for a truly evangelical discipline 
(in the sense of Matthew 18), may serve to sustain a chattering 
sect, but it will not produce or sustain the witnessing, functioning 
church, the body of Christ. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The World Council of Churches 


By GILBERT A. THIELE 


Ep. NOTE. — This article reproduces a portion of a dissertation prepared for 
the theological faculty at the University of Basel, Switzerland, in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of theology. The thesis was 
accepted on November 15, 1954, and bears the title: “The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synodical Conference of North America and Its Relations to the Ecumenical 
Movement in the Lutheran World Federation and the World Council.” This 
part of the dissertation presents a brief history of the origin and development 
of the World Council of Churches. A basic bibliography for the study of the 
World Council of Churches is appended to the article. 


HE World Council of Churches represents the confluence of 
previous ecumenical movements. The two most important 
streams of activity that merged in this broader and deeper 
endeavor are the Faith and Order Movement (Conference) and 
the Life and Work Conference. Each of these deserves our attention. 


FAITH AND ORDER MOVEMENT (CONFERENCE) 1910—1948 


The World Conference on Faith and Order grew out of the 
world missionary conference in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910. 
Here the conviction became dominant that the division of the 
world’s churches, transplanted to the world’s mission fields, was 
disastrous to the propagation of the Gospel. Perhaps without fully 
realizing what a Pandora's box of problems they were opening 
in the attempt to understand and remove the differences existing 
among the parent churches and thereby among the young churches, 
the mission leaders of this group planned a world conference on 
problems of the Christian faith and ecclesiastical order. This action 
came largely as the result of the leadership of Bishop Charles 
Brent, then (1910) Protestant Episcopal Bishop in the Philippine 
Islands, later (1918) of the same denomination’s diocese of 
Western New York, and with the help of the dedicated secretarial 
work of Robert Gardiner, an Episcopal layman from Boston. 
A preliminary meeting of pastors, bishops, theologians, and church 
members, postponed because of World War I, was finally held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1920. The efforts of the men at this 
meeting and those of a series of continuation meetings laid the 
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groundwork for the first World Conference on Faith and Order. 
It was held in Lausanne, Switzerland, in the Reformed Cathedral 
Church and in the university, August 3—21, 1927. While the 
initiative for Lausanne came largely from the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Congregational Church in the U.S. A., the 
Disciples of Christ of our country, and an encyclical from the 
Ecumenical Patriarch, it was attended by 394 official delegates and 
observers from 108 churches in nine denominations on four con- 
tinents. Studies on the following seven questions had been pre- 
pared: The Call to Unity, the Gospel, the Nature of the Church, 
Her Common Confession of Faith, the Ministry, the Sacraments, 
the Unity of Christendom and the Place of the Different Churches 
in It. These studies formed the basis of the reports that were 
received or adopted by the assembly. 


As the commemorative plaque in the Lausanne cathedral pro- 
claims to the visitor, Lausanne was the first serious attempt to 
organize and stimulate thinking on the similarities in the churches 
and to open the minds to the separating differences. When one 
reads either Dr. Herman Sasse’s German or Canon H. N. Bate’s 
English condensed report on Lausanne (see bibliography) or the 
account of this conference in the recent History of the Ecumenical 
Movement, one is at first struck by the seemingly careless manner 
in which some speakers glossed over the essentials of the Christians’ 
faith in order to obviate the difficulties arising from the differences 
in the formulation and expression of that faith by the various 
churches. In evaluating this apparently superficial treatment of the 
differences and the apparent overemphasis of the likenesses in 
the churches, it must not be forgotten that Lausanne was a con- 
vention of gropers in a new land of Christian endeavor. It was 
beset by the twin fear of accomplishing nothing or of achieving 
too much in the attempt of getting together without as yet under- 
standing one another. As a contribution to the ecumenical move- 
ment Lausanne brought strangers into conversation, contact, and 
ptayerful worship, as well as reverent attention to one another. 
It initiated a movement which emphasized the necessity of listening 
to others and of weighing what they say and believe and thus 
contributed to the conviction that Christian conversation, if carried 
on earnestly and with the purpose not only of convincing but also 
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of understanding the other person, will result in progress toward 
agreement and in a tolerance that neither denies differences nor 
surrenders personal convictions. 

A decade elapsed before the second World Conference on Faith 
and Order was held in Edinburgh in 1937. During the intervening 
years a continuation committee with a permanent secretarial staff 
carried on the work of bringing difference and likeness in the 
churches into a broad perspective. Bishop Brent served as chairman; 
Principal Garvie, as vice-chairman; George Zabriskie, as treasurer; 
and Ralph W. Brown, as general secretary. William Temple, 
bishop of Manchester, later Archbishop of York, and still later 
Archbishop of Canterbury, succeeded Bishop Brent (+1929) as 
chairman. A flood of responses to the Lausanne resolutions was 
collated. Written by a group of sixteen theologians from all major 
confessions, an important study on the Biblical and_ historical 
doctrine of grace appeared in 1932. Study groups on Faith and 
Order problems were initiated in nine countries and brought 
together members of all churches. Shortly before the Edinburgh 
Conference a volume entitled The Ministry and the Sacraments 
appeared. It served as a preparation for the coming conference 
and as an indication of the studies that would occupy the time 
of Faith and Order for years to come. Perhaps the most significant 
development during this decade between Lausanne and Edinburgh 
was the growing realization that Faith and Order would have to 
merge with Life and Work. In this way an inevitable duplication 
of effort could be avoided. Moreover, in a combined movement 
all phases of ecumenical interest would be promoted: Faith and 
Order would concern itself with the theological basis of unity; 
Life and Work, with the practical working out of the existing and 
hoped-for unity. Plans were already being formed to combine 
the two conferences into one World Council of Churches as soon 
as possible. 

The conference at Edinburgh in 1937 could and did build on 
the foundation of Lausanne. The results were far more solid dis- 
cussions and far greater readiness to join forces in work. The study 
of difference and likeness in doctrine and government went on 
unabated, even more intensely than before. As sharply as the 
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speakers stated their differences, so earnestly did they seek to 
discover their similarities and thus endeavor to draw nearer to unity. 
William Temple “held the reins,” but the team of workers, scholars, 
and representative specialists turned out a prodigious amount of 
work in reviewing the pre-Edinburgh documents and came up 
with statements less vague, more pointed, and possibly more New 
Testamental than the well-meant but much too broad generaliza- 
tions of Lausanne. 

Five sections used the all too brief time of sixteen days to study 
the following topics: The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ; The 
Church of Christ and the Word of God; The Church of Christ; 
The Ministry and Sacraments; The Church’s Unity in Life and 
Worship; The Communion of Saints. 

If what Prof. Donald Baillie of St. Andrew’s said about the 
report on “The Ministry and Sacraments” was true of that docu- 
ment, it was certainly true also of the other subjects discussed at 
Edinburgh. He remarked: “This report (submitted by Commis- 
sion III) is far ahead of anything the churches are likely to have 
reached at present. Is not this the value of these ecumenical 
gatherings? We have come to discover our nearness to one another 
and agreements have been reached, not by compromise, but by 
genuine rapprochement, which could not have come about other- 
wise. It may not be in a day or a year, but however slow the 
progress and however distant the goal, something is here happening 
which is most significant.” ? 

In the discussions it became evident, as the Archbishop of York 
declared (FO, pp. 62 ff.) and as Father Boulgakoff substantiated 
(FO, p.67), that the point where agreement was most needed and 
therefore a meeting of minds and hearts was most to be sought, 
was in the doctrine of the church, in ecclesiology. But also there 
the various points of view became clearer in the course of the 
discussions with those who held differing beliefs, and a measure 
of understanding emerged. 

A great degree of unanimity was achieved in the report of the 
commission on “The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” “When 
the whole conference assembled and received the report of Section I, 


1 History of the Ecumenical Movement, p. 433. Faith and Order, Edinburgh, 
ed. L. Hodgson, p. 136, henceforth cited as FO. 
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‘The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ,’ it was an immense encour- 
agement to all, and in a very special way to the continental churches, 
that they found the report, as presented to them, prefaced with the 
statement that, “There is in connection with this subject no ground 
for maintaining division between the Churches’” (FO, pp. 224, 
312, 344). Anyone reading the book The Doctrine of Grace, 
and the report, as given three times in the Edinburgh Report, 
edited by Canon Hodgson, will probably concede that the unan- 
imous acceptance of such doctrinal statements by men representing 
so many differing and dissident groups was a big step in ecumenical 
progress. 

The conference accepted an enormous amount of material, 
approving some of it and referring other parts of it to the churches. 
All the subjects listed above were covered, including the Sacra- 
ments, the Church, and the Ministry. Some proved thorny and 
difficult and required revision and resubmission to drafting com- 
missions. It also adopted an Affirmation, in which it supported 
statements that express faith in an invisible spiritual fellowship 
in Christ, which none the less seeks visible expression in the lives 
of men through peaceful religious coexistence and a unity deeper 
than the separating divisions. Furthermore, it approved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of thirty-five which was to co-operate with 
a similar committee, appointed just a few days earlier by the 
Life and Work Conference in Oxford, for the purpose of uniting 
both groups in a World Council of Churches. The proposal won 
approval, and Life and Work and Faith and Order could begin to 
plan their symbiosis. 

In order to implement this program, it was resolved that a World 
Council of Churches be convened by 1940, in which a study of 
doctrine and co-operation in practice would be jointly undertaken. 
A year prior to the proposed date World War II began, and no 
such world convention was possible. This war between the nations, 
however, afforded a great opportunity to test faith in the task of 
relief on a global scale. Although not officially and formally 
constituted, the World Council of Churches functioned in a mission 
of mercy thrust on it by uprooted, dispersed, and displaced human 
beings of all ages and many nationalities. 
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All this does not mean that Faith and Order studies were dropped. 
They were continued, especially in England and in the United 
States. The committee or commission on “The Church,” headed in 
England by Dr. R. Newton Flew and in the States by Dr. George W. 
Richards, carried on its work and established a growing under- 
standing among the theologians of the Anglo-American and the 
Scandinavian countries. Somehow, also through the World Council, 
contacts were kept open between Christians in Germany and in the 
Allied countries of the West.” 

The first meeting of churchmen from both sides after World 
War II was natural and without strain, no doubt because of earlier 
ecumenical experiences. In 1946 plans were at once initiated for 
a meeting at Amsterdam. The necessary preparatory commissions 
were appointed to draw up papers, reports, and resolutions on the 
general theme: “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design,” with the 
following subtopics: (1) The Universal Church in God’s Design; 
(2) The Church’s Witness to God’s Design; (3) The Church 
and Disorder of Society; (4) The Church and the International 
Disorder. 

Faith and Order, in addition, prepared those portions of the 
constitution of the World Council of Churches that would serve 
to set up and regulate the commission for Faith and Order as an 
integral part of the WCC, yet preserve it as relatively independent. 
These provisions recognized the importance of the problems of 
Faith and Order if churches were not only to work together 
effectively but also come to an understanding on doctrine and 
polity. In preparation for Amsterdam and subsequently for Lund, 
where Faith and Order held its first post-Amsterdam Conference 
in 1952, Faith and.Order publications dealt with such topics as: 
The Church, Intercommunion, Ways of Worship, Ministry, Biblical 
Interpretation Today. All of these were at the same time areas 
of unity and of division. 

While Life and Work, as we shall show later, is pretty well 
continued in the WCC in the form of a Study Department, Faith 
and Order exists as part of the WCC in the form of a Commission. 
Some nervousness and some fear appeared in certain quarters that 
this continuation of Faith and Order actually denies the profession 


2 Hanns Lilje, Im finstern Tal, passim. 
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of unity which the WCC presumably stands for and implements. 
Yet who would want to maintain that the faith of the 161 churches 
is one, except as they accept the basis of the WCC? So while 
voices will no doubt be heard from time to time to drop Faith 
and Order or to incorporate it into the Study Department, such 
men as Dodd, Newbigin, Tompkins, Bell, Zander, Alivisatos, 
Schlink, Hodgson, Nygren, Hebert, and a host of others insist that 
while working together, the churches must also be learning to- 
gether, i.e., learning to know themselves and one another better. 
The convictions, represented by Reformed, Lutheran, Anglican, 
Orthodox, and Free Church theology, are still divergent enough 
to prevent a complete mutual recognition. Such an inner unity is 
what everybody is still waiting, working, and praying for. 

The third World Conference on Faith and Order (Lausanne 
1927 and Edinburgh 1937 being the first two) was held at Lund 
in 1952. Still greater progress toward agreement was reached, 
but at the same time a more acute sharpening of the doctrinal 
differences became apparent. Temple of Canterbury (+ 1944) was 
replaced by Bishop Brilioth of Sweden. Other changes in person- 
nel in all categories of representation took place. But the emphasis, 
goals, and areas of study remained the same. Looking toward 
Evanston, the second world assembly of the WCC, Faith and 
Order was assigned the task of preparing material for discussion 
on the topic “Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity as Churches.” 


Thus Faith and Order, a direct outgrowth of missionary concern 
for ecumenical problems and their solution, exists today and ful- 
fills a need in the larger framework of the WCC. Faith must be 
expressed and order must be maintained. It would appear, there- 
fore, that Faith and Order, as such or under a number of other 
titles, will play its role as conference, commission, or department 
in the WCC for some time to come. 


LIFE AND WoRK CONFERENCE, 1920—1948 


Since Archbishop Nathan Séderblom of Sweden played such an 
important role in the beginnings of Life and Work, it may be 
well to review briefly his attempts to accomplish some aspects 
of its objectives before the preliminary and organizing meetings 
in Geneva and Stockholm, 1920 and 1925. 
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Séderblom made strenuous efforts to call conferences of church- 
men and, through their influence, of statesmen before and during 
World War I to head off that conflict and then to shorten it. 
All through the war he tried to establish what would later have 
been known as ecumenical contacts between church and state 
leaders of the belligerent countries. After the armistice in the fall 
of 1918, he was therefore very eager to have his efforts eventuate 
in a conference on Life and Work. Although the postwar tension 
and atmosphere of recrimination between former enemies seemed 
an almost insurmountable obstacle, he succeeded in calling and 
leading a preliminary meeting at Geneva in 1920, just before the 
well-known pre-Lausanne Geneva conference. Almost simulta- 
neously the Orthodox churches of the East had issued an encyclical 
invitation to the Western churches to work together in healing 
the wounds left by the war. It is interesting that these otherwise 
so isolated churches of the Orthodox tradition spoke out so strongly 
for co-operation despite their rigid doctrinal position, almost as 
soon as possible after their liberation from five or more centuries 
of suppression, persecution, and domination by the empire of the 
Moslem Turks. 

Encouraged by the show of interest by churches of all lands, 
the Uppsala primate proceeded to lay the groundwork for the first 
ecumenical meeting of the modern era in Stockholm in 1925. 

At Stockholm speeches were made, papers read, and resolutions 
passed that seem naive and elementary to some today. Yet at that 
time they represented a series of unprecedented developments. 
As the very name of the conference indicates, Life and Work em- 
phasized the translation of Christian views, convictions, and out- 
looks into the life of the home, society, the state, the nations, and 
the world. It tried to be a sort of ecclesiastical, though not official, 
counterpart to the then so widely hailed League of Nations. At 
Stockholm a Séderblom, a Germanos, a Temple, a Deissmann, 
a Keller, a Cadman, could speak their conscience and mind as 
never before in an international forum. 

The Stockholm report shows that the conference grappled with 
a wide variety of hard social, political, and ideological problems 
against a background of disillusionment which resulted from the 
undemocratic sequels of a war fought to save democracy. Some 
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questioned whether this mass of social and political problems was 
the direct concern of the church as such. The majority insisted 
that the objectives before the conference were the normal, natural, 
and necessary result and corollary of faith and doctrine. As a re- 
sult the Universal Christian Council of Life and Work was created 
to continue the program of the conference. It performed this task 
through meetings, correspondence, and a number of publications, 
and held its second meeting at Oxford in 1937. 

Stockholm accordingly laid the groundwork for study and ex- 
change of views in the area of life and work that concern not only 
the churches but also the nations in which the churches live, move, 
and have their being. Praktisches Christentum, not as distinguished 
or excluded from Faith and Order, but rather issuing forth from 
the faith of people living under different ecclesiastical, political, 
domestic, and social orders — this German name for Life and Work 
accurately expresses and indicates what Séderblom, Stockholm, and 
therefore also Oxford and eventually Amsterdam and the World 
Council of Churches affirmed, namely, that faith does not live in 
a vacuum, that faith without works is dead, and that a monastic, 
ascetic withdrawal of the believer from the world of life and action 
may be a denial of the very faith he professes. 

The titles of the published results of the conferences that took 
place between Stockholm, 1925, and Oxford, 1937, are indicative 
of the concerns of the Life and Work Council, as part of the larger 
ecumenical picture: The Church and Its Function in Society; The 
Christian Understanding of Man; The Kingdom of God and 
History; The Christian Faith and the Common Life; Church and 
Community; Church, Community, and State in Relation to Educa- 
tion; The Universal Church and the World of Nations; Revelation. 

At Stockholm and Oxford also the inner life of those participat- 
ing was not overlooked. Services of worship, prayer, and Com- 
munion were held regularly. At Stockholm the Church of Sweden 
invited conferees to services and a Communion celebration, and 
the Church of England extended a similar invitation at Oxford. 

Dr. J. H. Oldham in his report writes of the half-hour morning 
and twenty-minute evening devotions held at St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford: “If one may judge from conversations with many of the 
delegates, the feeling of the majority, as they look back on the 
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Conference, is that what meant most to them was the common 
worship in St. Mary’s Church. There was little in the nature of 
an address at the services. The time was given almost wholly to 
worship and intercession. There were considerable spaces of 
silence. It was evident that the members of the Conference felt 
that, notwithstanding the intense and unremitting pressure of busi- 
ness, leaving little time for rest and recreation, these opportu- 
nities of united prayer were something that they could not afford 
to miss. It is hardly possible to convey to those who were not 
present what the daily united worship in a company drawn from 
many countries, peoples, and races, and from many different streams 
of Christian tradition, meant to those who took part in it. In. the 
periods of silence there was often an overpowering sense that 
things were happening in the spiritual world and that in the com- 
ing years one might expect to see in the breaking out of new life 
in countless directions an answer to the prayers that were being 
offered together to God.” * 


Oldham then describes the one-and-one-half-hour prayer service 
during the conference, in which intercession was made for the 
world-wide church, mentioning the countries by name. Prayer was 
then offered for the conference deliberations and for the members 
that they might be given a sense of creatureliness, the spirit of 
confidence and hope. (OR, p. 19.) 


Of the Communion service celebrated in St. Mary’s the same 
official reporter said: “The official delegates and those accom- 
panying them gathered at St. Mary’s, where the Archbishop of 
Canterbury [Cosmo Lang] celebrated. The picture of the congre- 
gation at St. Mary’s filling almost the entire church and composed 
of representatives of many nations and races, all confessing alle- 
giance to one Head and all partaking of the one bread and the 
one cup, will not quickly fade from the memories of those who 
took part.” (OR, p. 21.) 

The subjects of discussion that were studied in the framework 
of these services were those of the printed reports listed previously, 
but worded thus: Church and Community; Church and State; 


3 The Oxford Report, ed. J. H. Oldham, p.18, in the following referred 
to as OR. 
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Church, Community, and State in Relation to the Economic Order, al 
to Education; the Universal Church and the World of Nations. ir 
Two longer reports on church and community and state were C 
also made. ra 
A few short quotations from the Oxford Report will best sum- o! 
marize these reports. “The first duty of the Church, and its greatest ra 
service to the world, is that it be in very deed the Church: 
Confessing the true faith, committed to the fulfillment of the T 


will of Christ, its only Lord, and united in Him in a fellowship 
of love and service. Our unity in Christ is not a theme for 


aspiration, it is an experienced fact. We are drawn from many as 
nations and from many different communions, from churches with Oo! 
centuries of history behind them and from the younger churches, 1 
whose story covers but a few decades; but we are one in Christ.” O 
(OR, p.57.) ti 

In its comment on race, community, war, the state, economics, g 
social justice, education, and youth, the Report states: “We have cc 
tried during these days at Oxford [July 12—26, 1937] to look di 
without illusion at the chaos and disintegration of the world, jc 
the injustices of the social order, and the menace and horror fc 
of war. The world is anxious and bewildered and full of pain oO! 
and fear. We are troubled, yet we do not despair. Our hope is h: 
anchored in the living God. In Christ, and in the union of man fe 
with God and of man with man, which He creates, life even in sc 
the face of these evils has a meaning. In His name we set our b 
hands, as servants of God and in Him of one another, to the Ww 
task of proclaiming God’s message of redemption, of living as His th 
children, and of combating injustice, cruelty, and hate. The Church th 
can be of good cheer; it hears its Lord saying, ‘I have overcome th 
the world!’” (OR, pp. 58 ff.) ay 

Like the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, the Oxford tk 
Conference of the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work al 
decided to take steps toward founding, organizing, and operating th 
the World Council of Churches by merging the two conferences. C 
Thirty-five representatives of Oxford and thirty-five of Edinburgh Pp 
were authorized to appoint a committee of fourteen, who in turn de 


undertook the formation of the World Council. Dr. W. Visser 
’t Hooft, active with the organizers of Oxford and a former YMCA 
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and SCM secretary, became the executive secretary of the Council 
in Formation, while Pasteur Marc Boegner of the French Reformed 
Church became the president of the provisional continuation 
committee. Thus the merger was accomplished at the direction 
of both groups: Life and Work in the form of a continuation 
committee, Faith and Order as the Commission of Faith and Order. 


THE WoRLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES AT AMSTERDAM, 1948, 
AND THEREAFTER 


The preparation, organization, program, message, and post- 
assembly publications of the first meeting of the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam, Holland, August 22 to September 4, 
1948, followed the pattern of previous meetings of Faith and 
Order and of Life and Work. At Amsterdam, however, the par- 
ticipating churches exceeded in number those of the previous 
gatherings of either of the two converging groups or of the two 
combined. One hundred sixty-one churches represented by 500 
delegates, aided by many advisers, experts, scholars, and theologians, 
joined in the attempt of effecting progress in the unification of 
faith, order, life, and work out of the diversity of the churches 
of the world. Such an ambitious program faced any number of 
hazards: the possibility of over- or understating theological dif- 
ference and similarity; the risk of overorganizing the preparations 
so that too small an area would be left for discussion and decision 
by the assembly; the danger of taking sides in the recently ended 
war or in the growing political divergence between East and West; 
the possibility of compromising rather than expressing frankly 
the differences between what is conveniently called the Old and 
the New World or the Continental and the Anglo-American 
approach to theology. None of these hazards was overlooked in 
the preparation for Amsterdam, and none was completely avoided 
at the assembly and in the postassembly evaluations. But none of 
them proved to be disastrous to the ecumenical movement of the 
Council. The discussions at Amsterdam were far from superficial; 
political collision was pretty well avoided; and the intercontinental 
debate ran off in a wholesome, frank, and brotherly atmosphere. 


The general theme of Amsterdam was “Man’s Disorder and 
God’s Design.” This theme and the key sentence(s) of its message 
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to the churches and the world express the convictions of those le 
who prepared, convened, and guided the conference. The intro- to 
duction of the Assembly Report sums it up thus: “We are divided 

from one another not only on matters of faith, order, and tradition ™ 


but also by pride of nation, class, and race. But Christ has made in 
us one, and He is not divided. In seeking to find Him we find 
one another. Here at Amsterdam we have committed ourselves 
afresh to Him and have covenanted together with one another in 
constituting the World Council of Churches. We intend to stay 
together.6 We call on Christian congregations everywhere to en- 
dorse and fulfill this covenant in their relations with one another. 
In thankfulness to God we commit the future to Him. . . . We have 
to make of the Church in every place a voice for those who have 
no voice, and a home where every man will be at home. We have 
to learn afresh together what is the duty of the Christian man 
or woman in industry, in agriculture, in politics, in the professions, 
and in the home. We have to ask God to teach us together to say 
NO and YES in truth. NO to all that flouts the love of Christ, 
to every system, every programme and every person that treats 
any man as if he were an irresponsible thing or means of profit, 
to the defenders of injustice in the name of order, to those who 
sow the seeds of war or urge war as inevitable; YES, to all that | 
conforms to the love of Christ, to all who seek for justice, to the 
peacemakers, to all who hope, fight, and suffer for the cause of 
man, to all who—even without knowing it—look for the 





new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
It is not in man’s power to banish sin and death from the earth, 
to create the unity of the Holy Catholic Church, to conquer the 
hosts of Satan. But it is within the power of God. He has given 
us at Easter the certainty that His purpose will be accomplished. 
But by our acts of obedience and faith we can on earth set up 
signs which point to the coming victory. Till the day of victory 
our lives are hid with Christ in God, and no earthly disillusion- 
ment or distress or power of hell can separate us from Him. 
As those who wait in confidence and joy for their deliverance, 








4 This sentence has since become the motto of the World Council of Churches. 
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let us give ourselves to those tasks which lie to our hands, and 
to set up signs that men may see.” ® 

Since Amsterdam the World Council has operated under its 
new constitution. Some of its provisions are presented here to 
indicate the theological and practical position and program to 
which the member churches commit themselves. 

The basis of the World Council of Churches is as follows: 

The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior. It is 
constituted for the discharge of the functions set out below. 

Membership is obtained upon application by churches who 
accept the basis and satisfy prescribed criteria. For acceptance 
into the council the requirement is either a two-thirds vote of 
the Assembly, or the failure of the central committee, after 
accepting a church provisionally, to receive objections from more 
than one third of the member bodies. (AAR, p. 197.) 


The functions and authority of the World Council are stated thus: 

(i) To carry on the work of the two world movements for 
Faith and Order and for Life and Work. 

(ii) To promote co-operation in study. 

(iii) To facilitate common action by the churches. 

(iv) To promote the growth of ecumenical consciousness in 
the members of all churches. 

(v) To establish relations with denominational federations of 
world-wide scope and with other ecumenical movements. 

(vi) To call world conferences on specific subjects as occasion 
may require, such conferences being empowered to publish their 
own findings. 

(vii) To support the churches in their task of evangelism. 

The World Council shall offer counsel and provide opportunity 
of united action in matters of common interest. 

It may take action on behalf of constituent churches in such 
matters as one or more of them may commit to it. 

It shall have authority to call regional and world conferences on 
specific subjects as occasion may require. 

The World Council shall not legislate for the Churches; nor 
shall it act for them in any manner except as indicated above 
or as may hereafter be specified by the constituent churches. 
(AAR, p. 198.) 


5 Amsterdam Assembly Report, pp. 9—11, hereafter designated AAR. 
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Further portions of this constitution and the rules of the World 
Council provide for the implementing of its program. The day- 
to-day work of the Council is carried on by a number of groups: 


1. The secretariat with headquarters in Geneva, New York, 
and London. Dr. Willem Visser ’t Hooft, secretary since 1948 and 
rechosen in 1954 at Evanston, is assisted by numerous and various 
persons, a considerable staff of clerical and lay personnel, in operat- 
ing the program of relief, study, liaison, research, publication, and 
interpretation undertaken by the council. 

2. The Central Committee is made up of the six presidents, 
the executive, and the ninety persons elected by the Assembly. 
It meets annually and carries on its continuation work through 
an executive committee of twelve persons chosen, in addition to 
the presidents and the president and the vice-president of the 
Central Committee. 


Since Amsterdam the Central Committee has met at Woudscho- 
ten, Chichester, Toronto, Rolle, Lucknow, and Melbourne. Each time 
it published a long report of current business, theological or social 
pronouncements, such as the famous “The Church, the Churches, 
and the World Council of Churches” of Toronto, and its judgment 
on the Korean War. Perhaps the most important development 
is the gradual merging of Faith and Order and Life and Work 
into one smoothly running organization. It appears, especially 
after the Evanston assembly, that Life and Work is really the 
concern of the World Council. Faith and Order seems to operate 
more and more without exerting a tangible or immediate influence 
on the churches belonging to the council. This situation obtains 
despite all protestations that Faith and Order is the heart of the 
World Council and that a great deal of Faith and Order work went 
into the Lund meeting and into the preparation of the chief 
Evanston report on “Christ, the Hope of the World.” 


Some of the activities carried on by the Council since 1948 
deserve mention. The Ecumenical Institute, housed in the Chateaux 
Bossey Grand et Petit near Geneva, Switzerland, and headed by 
Dr. Hendrik Kramer, a former missionary to Moslems, operates 
like the German Akademien. It is a center which permits lay 
persons from churches all over the world to meet one another 
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and to study common problems. When they return to their homes, 
they are expected to promote Christian unity on the congregational 
level. The institute is a gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


The Council has a large publication program. Its chief period- 
ical is the Ecumenical Review. In existence since October 1948, 
this quarterly is of inestimable value as a source of information 
regarding everything on the ecumenical front, but it also contains 
much scholarly materiai dealing more indirectly with ecumenism. 
The Council has also published a considerable number of study 
documents for Faith and Order which have come out in a new 
series since Amsterdam. Of the same nature are all publications 
relating to the Churches’ Commission on International Affairs 
(CCIA), the commission on Interchurch Aid and Refugees, and 
all documents related to the assembly meetings. In 1954 the 
History of the Ecumenical Movement appeared on the market. 
It was the work of two full-time WCC writers and research experts 
who served as editors: Miss Ruth Rouse and Bishop Stephen Neill. 
In addition a staff of 13 writers from six countries and eight 
different denominations collaborated in producing this publication. 
It represents the first endeavor to present the history of the church, 
especially of the last four centuries, as a search for unity, union, 
and uniformity. It is indispensable in any attempt to evaluate 
the Council as a latter-day expression of ecumenism. 


The World Council is not committed specifically to promote 
church unions and mergers through direct intervention in the 
inner workings of the member churches or other churches, but 
seeks rather to further understanding that may lead to the estab- 
lishing of closer ties. Nevertheless no one can deny that the 
creation and existence of the Council has had an effect on the 
highest level of church administration and theological study. 
Above all, it has exerted its influence on the local level, where 
the church lives and where it is disunited. Its ideals have indeed 
not been fully realized. In commenting on the second assembly 
of the World Council in Evanston (1954), the Christian Century 
said that “the meeting will not have much effect on the scandal 
of denominational competition in our American towns. It will 
do little to efface the bewilderment of African natives over the 
conflicting claims of various church ordinances. It will not be 
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remembered for having carried forward the cause of Christian 
unity.” ° The World Council has, however, not failed in achieving 
more fully some of the purposes which Faith and Order and 
Life and Work had fostered. It has brought the churches together 
for repeated discussions of the doctrines that separate them and 
created a considerable measure of mutual respect and under- 
standing. It has discovered that differences cross confessional lines 
and are not necessarily confined to the strict limits of denom- 
inations. It has increasingly become the instrument of works of 
charity, love, and international protest against injustice and wrong. 
Its future course, both in theological discussion and approaches 
to real unity and in continued works of love on a broad inter- 
confessional basis, will remain world wide and thus supplement 
and link the work of federations and councils in the individual 
countries. 
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Marriage, a Type of God's Relation- 
ship to His People 


By ARTHUR J. CROSMER 


VERY rewarding searching of Scripture consists in pursuing 

a certain theme through all its pages, such as the topic 

of this paper. Tracing the references to marriage in the 

Bible as a type of God’s relationship to His people leads to a new 

understanding of the beauties of God’s Word. It reveals anew 

God’s overwhelming love for the sinner. It strengthens faith in 

the testimony of all of Scripture of Jesus as Very God of Very God. 

It leads the believer to confess more earnestly: “I believe in the 

holy Christian Church, the communion of saints,” the bride of 
Christ. It increases his love for God’s Book. 


According to the Bible, marriage is strictly a divine institution. 
“And the Lord God said, it is not good that the man should be 
alone; I will make him an help meet for him” (Gen. 2:18). 
It is the closest of all human ties. “Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother and shall cleave unto his wife, and 
they shall be one flesh” (Gen. 2:24). Besides close mutual com- 
panionship, marriage was established for the propagation of the 
human race: “God said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth” (Gen.1:28; 2:18,24). Although in the 
Old Testament age polygamy prevailed in spite of the ideal 
established by God, much of the degradation that attaches to the 
practice was absent. As now, so in earliest times a marriage was 
accompanied by great rejoicing. Four times Jeremiah mentions 
as one of the chief marks of the woe that would befall the land 
the cessation of the voice of the bridegroom and the bride (Jer. 
7:34; 16:9; 25:10; 33:11). 

It is not strange that this closest of human ties should be used 
as a type of the relationship between God and His people. As in 
the case of all types, however, the comparison must not be carried 
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too far. Marriage, after all, is for this world only. The relationship 
between God and His people is designed to continue for eternity. 
The purposes of human marriage, the status itself, remains on 
a lower level always than this close relationship which it is used 
to typify. 

When we turn to the Old Testament, we find marriage used as 
a type of God’s relationship to His people in two different senses. 
First, it is used as a type of God’s relationship to all of Israel 
as His chosen nation. Then it is used, especially in prophetic 
literature, of the relationship between God and spiritual Israel, the 
Remnant. Jeremiah makes this distinction. “Behold, the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah, not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of Egypt; which My covenant they brake, 
although I was an husband unto them, saith the Lord” (Jer. 31: 
31,32). This new covenant is to be made with reunited Judah 
and Israel, joined by the Gentiles, who will then form the one 
holy Christian Church. The old covenant was made with the 
fathers and included all the events narrated from Exodus 3 to 
Num. 10:11, from the call of Moses to the dedication of the 
tabernacle. It was established with all Israelites that had been 
delivered out of Egypt. This covenant they broke almost as soon 
as it was established. They broke it, the Lord says, “although I was 
an husband to them.” The Lord had accepted the whole nation 
into a relationship as close and as holy as the marital bonds under 
the condition of obedience. In spite of this undeserved love, they 
became unfaithful to their heavenly Bridegroom.’ 


In its earliest form the image of a marriage between God and 
His people is reflected especially in the expressions “to go a whor- 
ing” and “whoredom” as descriptive of the rupture of that 
relationship by acts of idolatry. These expressions have been taken 
by some writers in their primary and literal sense as pointing to 
the licentious practices of idolaters. This interpretation, however, 
destroys the whole point of comparison. Let us look at some of 


1 Theo. Laetsch, Jeremiah (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1952), 
pp. 255 ff. 
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these references to idolatry as whoredom. We shall see that they 
plainly refer to spiritual harlotry, that is, idolatry. 


Several times before the entry of Israel into the Promised Land, 
God warned them against whoredom with false gods. Already in 
Exodus 34, after the Law was given to Moses the second time, 
God warns the Israelites to beware not only of forming any 
covenant with the inhabitants of Canaan but also of retaining 
any signs whatever of their idolatrous worship, lest the Israelites 
be led astray by such an alliance to go awhoring after their false 
gods or to marry their sons to the daughters of the Canaanites, 
by whom they would be persuaded to join in the worship of idols. 
“Lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, 
and they go a whoring after their gods, and do sacrifice unto their 
gods, and one call thee and thou eat of his sacrifice, and thou 
take of their daughters unto thy sons, and their daughters go 
a whoring after their gods, and make thy sons to go a whoring 
after their gods” (Ex. 34:15, 16). Here we hear a warning against 
any sort of alliance with the heathen in the land promised to the 
Israelites. Such an entanglement leads finally to idolatry practiced 
by the inhabitants of the land, if not in the first generation, then 
at least in the second. We meet here for the first time the idea 
of whoredom in a spiritual sense to denote idolatry. It implies 
that the relation of God to His people resembles the marriage bond 
because breaking His covenant in any form by idolatry is termed 
whoredom. 

Two warnings are found in Leviticus in a section containing 
commandments that relate to holiness of life in the covenant 
fellowship of Israel with God. The first warning reads: “And 
they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto devils, after whom 
they have gone a whoring” (Lev. 17:7). This section contains the 
strange prohibition against slaying an animal either inside or out- 
side the camp without first bringing the animal to the tabernacle. 
Punishment was extermination from Israel. This seems severe for 
such a seemingly small breach of the Ceremonial Law. However, 
there is evidence that Israel had brought from Egypt the custom 
of offering a sacrifice to “field devils,” as Luther translates, who 
were supposed to inhabit the desert. This severe penalty was 
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imposed to avert superstitious idolatry in connection with the 
slaying of animals. Such idolatry is again termed “whoredom.” * 


Another warning in this section reads: “Then I will set My face 
against: that man and against his family, and will cut him off, 
and all that go a whoring after him to commit whoredom with 
Molech, from among their people” (Lev. 20:5). It is followed 
by a warning against turning to familiar spirits and necromancers, 
practices always closely connected with idolatry. “And the soul 
that turneth after such as have familiar spirits and after wizards, 
to go a whoring after them, I will even set My face against that 
soul and will cut him off from among his people” (Lev. 20:6). 

God commanded the Israelites to wear tassels on the edge of the 
upper garment “that ye seek not after your own heart and your 
own eyes, after which ye use to go a whoring” (Num. 15:39). 
The Israelites were to be reminded by these tassels not to direct 
their heart and eyes to the things of this world which turn away 
from the Word of God and lead astray to idolatry. Their former 
whoredom, against which they are now warned, was no doubt 
idolatry and not adultery. 

After the terrible breach of the covenant relationship upon the 
return of the twelve spies from Canaan, God threatens punishment 
thus: “And your children shall wander in the wilderness forty years 
and bear your whoredoms” (Num. 14:33). The children of these 
apostate prostitutes who had lost faith in their God and refused 
to enter the Promised Land, thereby breaking the covenant with 
God, would have to endure the consequences of their faithless 
apostasy, again termed “whoredoms.” This breach is spiritual 
adultery in the form of apostasy, since it severs the marital rela- 
tionship which Israel enjoyed with God. 


Just before the death of Moses, God announces to him that 
after his death the nation would go awhoring after other gods and 
thus break the covenant He had made with it, with the consequence 
that it would be visited with severe afflictions. God directs Moses 
to write an ode and teach it to Israel that when this apostasy 
should take place and the punishment of God be felt in conse- 


2 Cf. Keil and Delitzsch, Commentaries on the Old Testament, Pentateuch, 
(I, 408. (Engl. reprint by Eerdmans. ) 
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quence, it might still be in their memory and speak as a witness 
against the people. God says to Moses: “Behold, thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers, and this people will rise up and go a whoring 
after the gods of the strangers of the land whither they go to be 
among them, and will forsake Me, and break My covenant, which 
I have made with them; then My anger shall be kindled against 
them in that day” (Deut.31:16). This verse plainly refers to 
spiritual adultery on the part of Israel. 

That this apostasy soon took place just as God had prophesied 
we learn from the Book of Judges: “And yet they would not 
hearken unto their judges, but they went a whoring after other 
gods and bowed themselves unto them. They turned quickly out 
of the way which their fathers walked in, obeying the command- 
ments of the Lord; but they did not so.” (Judg.2:17.) It hap- 
pened soon after the death of Joshua, who had tried to prevent 
such apostasy as long as he was leader in Israel. 

But Israel also in her later history continues to play the un- 
faithful wife. It is against this faithless apostasy that the prophets 
speak out. 

Before we examine the message of the prophets, we must turn 
our attention briefly to the difficult Book of Canticles. There seem 
to be as many different interpretations as there are commentaries 
on this book. Since Origen, many commentators have regarded 
the book as an allegory. If this is indeed the case, then it is an 
extended use of marital love to depict the relationship existing 
between God and His people and reaching its fullest expression 
in the love of Christ for His church. So interpreted, the book 
becomes beautiful indeed. While the book itself does not make 
this application explicitly, the spiritual interpretation has been the 
traditional point of view from earliest times in the Christian Church. 

In the Book of Hosea, God’s covenant with His people is most 
pointedly and poignantly portrayed as resembling the bonds of 
wedlock. In her unfaithfulness to her husband, Gomer is a living 
demonstration of Israel’s spiritual adultery. It has been suggested 
that Hosea’s experience with his erring wife is an allegory or 
a vision. The simple, direct language seems to preclude this view. 
The people of Israel were to realize in Gomer'’s sin and the tragedy 
of Hosea’s broken heart how heinous was their crime of spurning 
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the love of God when they broke His covenant with them. “God, 
who must divorce and destroy His people, nevertheless has a future 
for them. Hosea, having divorced Gomer, at the command of God 
buys her back. Would God, then, be less merciful than Hosea? 
Israel will be stripped of all that she has, ejected from the land, 
literally sent back to her desert days when she had nothing. But 
there she will learn again of her ancient purity and loyalty now 
so long forgotten. Frora there she will have a new start, a new 
betrothal to her God.” ? 

“And I will betroth thee unto Me forever; yea, I will betroth 
thee unto Me in righteousness and in judgment and in loving- 
kindness and in mercies. I will even betroth thee unto Me in 
faithfulness; and thou shalt know the Lord.” (Hos. 2:19, 20.) 
God speaks hope to Israel, hope of restoration and a new betrothal 
to Himself, despite her continued unfaithfulness and apostasy. 

Isaiah speaks beautifully of this restoration especially in the 
second part of his book. He peers far into the future — some 
200 years and beyond —to see the restoration of a remnant. This 
promise is pictured most beautifully as a marriage relationship 
contracted with one who was forsaken. “For thy Maker is thine 
Husband; the Lord of Hosts is His name; and thy Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole earth shall He be called. 
For the Lord hath called thee as a woman forsaken and grieved 
in spirit, and a wife of youth, when thou wast refused, saith the 
Lord.” (Is.54:5,6.) “Thou shalt no more be termed ‘forsaken,’ 
neither shall thy land any more be termed ‘desolate’; but thou 
shalt be called ‘Hephzibah’ (My delight is in her) and thy land 
‘Beulah’ (married one); for the Lord delighteth in thee, and thy 
land shall be married. For as a young man marrieth a virgin, 
so shall thy sons marry thee; and as a bridegroom rejoiceth over 
the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.” (Is. 62:4, 5.) 

These promises reach down to include the New Testament era. 
Isaiah has much to say about how this new covenant will be 
established and about its blessings. He speaks in a wonderful 
manner of the Messiah and His bride, the church. Unless we 
understand this marriage covenant which Isaiah pictures as the 


3 John Bright, The Kingdom of God (New York: Abingdon Press, 1953), 
pp. 75 ff. 
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establishment of the Messianic kingdom through the person and 
work of Jesus Christ, we have lost the whole point and purpose 
of this marvelous book, oftentimes termed the “evangel of the 
Old Testament.” These promises contain the heart of the new 
covenant, which still lay in the future, as described by Jeremiah 
in the verses quoted at the beginning of this study. 


God also reminds Israel through His prophet Jeremiah of their 
first love. “I remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love 
of thine espousals, when thou wentest after Me in the wilderness, 
in a land that was not sown” (2:2). God Himself commends 
the love and loyalty of His people at this time. Israel, however, 
had become unfaithful. In the spirit and language of Hosea, 
Jeremiah declares that the nation is a harlot who has betrayed 
her divine husband and faces divorce. Yet, as was the case with 
Hosea, angry denunciation is coupled with a moving and im- 
passioned plea for repentance.” “Turn, O backsliding children, 
saith the Lord; for I am married unto you. And I will take you 
one of a city and two of a family, and I will bring you to Zion” 
(Jer. 3:14). 

Such repentance on a national scale never took place. Therefore 
Judean independence and the identification of the Jewish nation 
with the people of God soon came to an end. This utter rejection 
of Israel as a nation is pictured most graphically. “They say, 
If a man put away his wife and she go from him and become 
another man’s, shall he return unto her again? Shall not that 
land be greatly polluted? But thou hast played the harlot with 
many lovers; yet return again to Me, saith the Lord. . . . Hast 
thou seen that which backsliding Israel hath done? She is gone up 
upon every high mountain and under every green tree, and there 
hath played the harlot. And I said after she had done all these 
things, Turn thou unto Me. But she returned not. And her 
treacherous sister Judah saw it. And I saw, when for all the 
causes whereby backsliding Israel committed adultery I had put 
her away and given her a bill of divorce, yet her treacherous 


4 Dr. Laetsch translates this verse thus: “I recall your youthful affection, 
your bridal love, how you followed Me in the desert, in an unsown land” 
(p. 34). 

5 Bright, p. 106. 
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sister Judah feared not, but went and played the harlot also. 
And it came to pass, through the lightness of her whoredom, that 
she defiled the land, and committed adultery with stones and 
with stocks. And yet for all this her treacherous sister Judah hath 
not turned with her whole heart, but feignedly, saith the Lord. 
And the Lord said unto me, The backsliding Israel hath justified 
herself more than treacherous Judah.” (Jer.3:1,6-11.) Because 
of this spiritual harlotry the nation was rejected as the bride of God. 


Ezekiel, speaking during the captivity, summarizes the rise and 
fall of Israel with a picture of a bridegroom and his unfaithful bride. 
He shows how God had raised up Israel and greatly enhanced her 
status only to be rejected. He portrays the final recompense of 
this bride turned prostitute. We find this picture in Chapter 16 
of his book. The chapter is long, and we shall not pause to discuss 
it at length. It is, however, a good overview in the matchless 
picture language of the Old Testament of God’s dealings with His 
people throughout that whole period as seen from the point of 
view of a marriage relationship ending in failure, divorce, and 
finally the destruction of the unfaithful wife. The nation as a whole 
did not keep its part of the covenant. Nevertheless God remained 
faithful to His promises of a “new covenant,” which is fulfilled 
in the relationship of Jesus to His church in the New Testament. 
To that relationship we now turn. 


Jesus is pictured as the Bridegroom in the New Testament. 
We hear Him claiming this title for Himself quite early in His 
ministry. “And Jesus said unto them: Can the children of the 
bride chamber fast while the Bridegroom is with them? As long 
as they have the Bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. But the 
days will come when the Bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then shall they fast in those days.”® This was Jesus’ 
answer to the question: “Why do the disciples of John and of the 
Pharisees fast, but Thy disciples fast not?” In thus making refer- 
ence to the bridegroom, a picture familiar to those who brought 
this question, Jesus can mean no one else than Himself. That 
picture had already been used by John the Baptist. “He that 
hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the friend of the bridegroom, 


6 Mark 2:19, 20. Cf. also the parallels in Matt.9:15 and Luke 5:34. 
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which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice. This my joy therefore is fulfilled.” (John 
3:29.) In the Old Testament, as we have seen, the Bridegroom 
is the God of Israel. The marriage is His covenant relationship 
with His people. In the New Testament Jesus appropriates this 
title, along with other Old Testament titles for God, to Himself. 
Thus our Lord’s claim to be the Bridegroom is nothing less than 
His claim to be the only Son of God, the Messiah promised in the 
Old Testament, through whom the New Covenant relationship 
should be established and the kingdom of God come. 


But if Jesus is the Bridegroom, who is the bride? In the mind 
of the early disciples of Jesus the bride was still Israel. Jesus had 
come, they thought, to espouse the ancient people of God and 
raise them to the throne from which they had been deposed by 
their enemies. Jesus, however, indicated from the very first that 
a new Israel was to take the place of the old, an Israel composed 
of men cf all nations who should believe on Him. He calls this 
new people of God “His congregation” as contrasted with the 
congregation of ancient Israel. He says: “I will build My éxxAnoia” 
(Matt. 16:18). Our English word church, good and suggestive 
as it is, obscures His meaning here, for it loses sight of the 
references to the Old Testament which lie in the Greek word 
éxxdyoia. This word in the LXX from Deuteronomy onwards is 
the usual rendering for the Hebrew °P, that is, the gathering or 
congregation of the people of Israel. When Christ speaks of My 
éxxinoia, My congregation, He clearly distinguishes between the 
old Israel and a new Israel which is His, while setting forth the 
continuity of the new with the old by the very choice of a word 
which links it with the old. From Christ’s teaching we learn more 
about this new Israel. Before His Passion He speaks of “this 
Gospel of the Kingdom being preached for a testimony unto all 
nations” (Matt.24:14). After His resurrection He sends His 
disciples all over the world to make other disciples. The same 
thing is taught in the parable of the Great Supper (Luke 14:16-24) 
and the parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son (Matt. 22:2-14). 
In both the servants are bidden to go into the highways and 
hedges of the open country and ask as many as they could find 
to the feast. Thus the feast is furnished with guests. Here we 
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have without doubt the call of the Gentiles and the formation 
of the catholic, or universal, church, no longer limited to Israel. 
The bride herself does not appear, however, until the vision of the 
Apocalypse, with the exception of the doubtful reading in the 
parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins.’ She is the church which 
is being made ready for the parousia of her Lord, not the church 
in her present outward organization, but the sum of those who 
are awaiting the Lord’s coming and are being gathered generation 
after generation into His presence. When He comes, all these 
will be the acknowledged spouse of Christ.* 


Christ’s relationship to the church also forms the basis for 
St. Paul’s injunction to husbands and wives in his Letter to the 
Ephesians. The grand theme of the main part of this letter is the 
holy Christian Church. Even when he begins his table of duties, 
St. Paul cannot let go of this wonderful theme. It must play in 
even after he has seemingly finished with it. Let us look at 
this section. 

St. Paul says to the wives: “Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord. For the husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the Head of the church, and He is the 
Savior of the body.” (Eph.5:22.) This admonition is based upon 
the fact that the man is the head of the wife, and this relationship 
is like Christ’s to the church. Our head regulates all living move- 
ments of the body. Christ, the Head and Lord of the Church, leads 
His church according to His will. Just so in wedlock the man is 
lord and head. The Apostle here confirms the right relation 
between husband and wife, which was ordained at creation. The 
comparison of the marriage relationship is carried a step further 
in the admonition: “So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies” (Eph. 5:28). The marriage union is as close as that 
of the body with its head. The human marriage relationship is 
only an imperfect type of the perfect union between Christ and 
His bride, the church. This is brought out even more clearly in 
the admonition to the husbands: “Husbands, love your wives, even 








7 Matt. 25:1. Some MSS add xai tijs vou@nes. 

8 The two previous paragraphs are largely borrowed from an excellent little 
book by H. B. Swete, The Parables of the Kingdom (London: Macmillan, 
1920), pp. 176—179. 
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as Christ also loved the church and gave Himself for it; that He 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word, that He might present it to Himself a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be 
holy and without blemish” (Eph. 5:25-27). Christ is clearly pre- 
sented as the Bridegroom, the church as the bride of Christ. 
When Christ appears in His glory, then the church, after she has 
discarded the earthly, mortal frame, will be seen as perfect, in 
complete adornment, in glorious, transcendent beauty, entirely with- 
out the least spot or wrinkle or any such thing, as the spotless 
bride, as a chaste virgin. He gave Himself for her. He sanctifies 
her. Finally, before the assembled universe, He places by His side 
the bride purchased with His blood. The church is to be an object 
of admiration because of its freedom from all defect and because 
of its absolute perfection. In writing: “Even so ought husbands 
also to love their own wives,” St. Paul returns to his comparison. 
The admonition addressed to the husbands has given him an 
opportunity to illustrate from a new angle his chief theme, the 
una Sancta, to picture the church as the bride of Christ. A Christian 
husband should not only consider in general the love of Christ 
toward His church, but he is to see in this love the model for 
the love he owes his spouse and therefore be willing for her sake 
to sacrifice and forego much and strive to help, support, and 
protect his wife as the weaker vessel.° 

St. Paul also speaks of the relation of individual Christians to 
their Lord as a marriage relationship thus: “For I am jealous over 
you with godly jealousy, for I have espoused you . . . as a chaste 
virgin to Christ” (2 Cor.11:2). The picture is that of a father 
who has betrothed his daughter to the noblest of bridegrooms. 
Soon the nuptials will be celebrated. Soon the father will lead his 
daughter to the altar (to use our language). This father can lead 
her there only as a pure virgin. The point of the whole image lies 
in this term, “a pure virgin.” Hence the statement, “I am jealous 
over you with godly jealousy.” I watch over you with jealous eyes 
and see that you ever remain pure for that great day of your 
presentation to Christ. The bride did not betroth herself. Her 


9 G. Stoeckhardt, Commentary on St. Paul’s Letter to the Ephessans, trans. 
M. S. Sommer (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1952). 
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parents, or whoever was the head of the house, betrothed her. 
Paul acts this part. He had founded the Corinthian congregation. 
He was its father. He had pledged this church in betrothal to 
a husband, namely, to Christ. She is to be faithful to this one 
as husband, to have no thought of another, and thus to come 
as a virgin pure to this One, when the great marriage day comes 
and Paul as the father presents this his daughter to Christ.’° 
In a sense this figure couid apply to the relation of every Christian 
pastor to his congregation. 


The idea of spiritual adultery is also taken over from the Old 
Testament into the New. Jesus speaks of an adulterous generation 
(Matt. 12:39 and 16:4). James, who in many respects sounds like 
the thunderous prophets of the Old Testament predicting the doom 
of Israel, lashes out against spiritual adultery: “Ye adulterers and 
adulteresses, know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God? Whosoever therefore will be a friend of the world is 
the enemy of God.” * The love of the world is spiritual adultery, 
which is in reality idolatry. This spiritual adultery is referred to 
also in the Apocalypse in the letter to Thyatira: “Notwithstanding 
I have a few things against thee, because thou sufferest that woman 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and to seduce 
My servants to commit fornication and to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols. And I gave her space to repent of her fornication; and she 
repented not. Behold, I will cast her into a bed and them that 
commit adultery with her into great tribulations, except they repent 
of their deeds.” (Rev. 2:20-22.) Apocalypse 17 refers to the 
great whore “Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots 
and Abominations of the Earth.” 

Finally there are specific references to the Lamb and the bride 
in the Apocalypse. These references take us to the last times and 
the Day of Judgment. “Let us be glad and rejoice and give honor 
to Him; for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath 
made herself ready. And to her was granted that she should be 
arrayed in fine linen, clean and white, for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of the saints. And He saith unto me: Write, Blessed 


10 R. C. H. Lenski, Interpretation of St. Paul’s First and Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians (Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, 1935), p. 1274. 


11 James 4:4. The masculine form poatyot is absent from most earlier MSS. 
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are they which are called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb.” 
(Rev. 19:7-9.) The church has from the first been espoused to 
Christ as a chaste virgin. Now He takes her into full union with 
Himself and thus gives her rest from all her conflicts and sufferings. 
The bride represents the multitude of His faithful followers arrayed 
in white robes of the righteousness of the saints. As the bride 
represents the faithful people of God taken as a whole, so they 
which are called to the marriage supper represent the faithful 
followers of Christ considered individually. “And I, John, saw 
the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband” (Rev. 21:2). This figure, 
of course, must not be taken literally but rather as symbolic of 
the unsurpassed joys of heaven. “Come hither, and I will show 
thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife” (Rev.21:9). John is about to 
view the glorified church, the bride of the Lamb. This bride of 
Christ continues through the ages of history to issue the invitation: 
“Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely.” (Rev. 22:17.) 


Powell, Wyo. 
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Studies on Free Texts from the Old Testament 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
PSALM 13 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Guilt and fear drive us humbly 
to our knees pleading the mercy of God. When we are in this 
position God can reach us more easily than when in our self-sufficiency 
we keep Him at arm’s length. “Christ's mercy is ever ready to flow into 
every heart that is lonely, as water will to all low levels” (Maclaren). 
David in our text experiences this fact. He was probably speaking 
of the time when he was persecuted by King Saul. This was an 
experience so distressing that he thought God had abandoned him 
(v.1). Our grief is sometimes so intense and our gloom so thick 
that it hides the face of God (v. 1b). He was so lonely that he turned 
inward for counsel (v.2). His sorrow seemed to be endless (v.2). 
In time of trouble, when we try to look too far into the future, it may 
seem as if there were no end. Thereupon worry often turns into 
depression, anxiety, despondency. Fear is a temporary state of mind 
as when the disciples were frightened in the storm. But when it 
continues unbroken, we are in the grip of an obsession. This reveals 
the sinfulness of our nature, which fears God, whom we have offended, 
anticipates punishment, and likes to play into Satan’s hand by tempting 
us to despair. 

When this happens, the Christian, like David, turns to God in 
confession of his helplessness. Laid low at the blank wall of self, 
we prostrate ourselves at the throne of God and plead His mercy (v.3). 
And God never fails. He delivered David. With firm confidence in 
God's salvation, of which he had suddenly become convinced (v.5), 
his fears are allayed. He praises the goodness of God (v.6) and finds 
peace in His everlasting arms. “The Lord is good, a Stronghold in the 
day of trouble, and He knoweth them that trust in Him” (Nah. 1:7). 


The Day and Its Theme. — “God's mercy our help in fear and death” 

is the theme for this day’s worship. The Epistle (1 John 4:16-21) 

speaks of God's perfect love inspiring confidence and casting out fear. 

The Gospel (Luke 16:19-31) speaks of the rich man and Lazarus, 

one spending eternity in hell and the other in heaven. The Introit, 

using some of the wording of Psalm 13, our text, speaks of finding 
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mercy and salvation in the Lord. The Gradual likewise is a sinner’s 
plea for mercy in Christ and an expression of confidence in God’s 
help. All of these facets are crystallized in the gem of divine truth: 
God’s mercy is unfailing in fear, trouble, death. For this David prayed, 
and this he found to be a solid anchor in the storm. God’s mercy 
through Jesus is also the resource for carrying out the Parish Activities 
theme of the month, “The Church Trains and Uses Its Members.” 
Christ gave Himself for us on the cross. He also gave each of us 
particular gifts. Moreover, He continually comes to us in mercy 
through Word and Sacrament, motivating us to use our talents in 
His service. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To motivate the hearer to 
turn to God with boldness and confidence in all trouble, physical and 
spiritual, and finding in God’s mercy an unfailing help, to dedicate 
his life to the Savior’s service. 

Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— Worry, doubt, pessimism, 
depression, gloom, despair of God’s mercy, which David manifested, 
are part of our own nature. These are not merely negative emotions, 
but sins which God laid on Jesus. David's fear arose as much from 
consciousness of guilt as from outward circumstances instigated by 
Saul. Here is the taproot of our trouble: sin and guilt. “I have had 
more trouble with myself than with any other man I ever met” 
(Moody). Let us daily confess these things before God so that the 
new man can come forth and arise. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— We have passed through the 
festival half of the church year and have once more beheld the great 
acts of God’s mercy in our behalf: Jesus in the manger — Christ on 
the cross—the risen Savior on Easter morning —the ascended Lord, 
who has prepared a place for us — the Holy Spirit, active at Pentecost. 
This same God is ever active in our behalf today, stirring us to a con- 
fession of guilt; forgiving our sins for Jesus’ sake; leading us out of 
the darkness of dejection; renewing our faltering faith; filling our 
hearts with songs of gratitude for His unfailing mercy. The Bible 
fairly exhausts human language in trying to give us the assurance of 
God's mercy and help (Ps. 46:1; 34:4; 107:1; Is.54:10; 1 Peter 1:3; 
1 Tim. 1:15, 16). 

Illustrations from New Testament.— The publican in the temple, 
the thief on the cross, the blind beggar at Jericho, the Roman cen- 
turion — these confessed their helplessness, threw themselves at the 
feet of God’s mercy, and, like David, found the wonders of God’s 
deliverance. 
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Outline 
A Prayer for God’s Mercy 
I. Confession 
A. In the face of the enemy's persecution David confesses his 
1. Hopelessness (v. 1) 
2. Loneliness (v.2: counsels with himself) 
3. Worry and depression (v. 2) 


B. Sorrow was so intense that he thought God had abandoned 
him ... “Forever?” (V. 1.) 


C. This was a confession of his sinfviness, which caused his 
grief and fears. 


II. Supplication 
A. Complaint changes to pleading at the throne of mercy (v.3) 
B. He expresses his personal faith, “My God” (v.3) 
C. He pleads the honor of God (v. 4) 


III. Thanksgiving 
A. God’s mercy stirs up his trust and gives him peace (v.5) 
B. He expresses joyful confidence in God’s salvation (v.5b) 


C. This anticipated deliverance fills his heart with praise to 
God (v.6) 


Topeka, Kans. ALBERT C. BURROUGHS 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
PSALM 32 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— This is the drama of a soul. 
Its background is David's sin of adultery and murder. (2 Samuel 
i 12) 

Act 1. A conscience in torment (vv. 3,4). Uriah has died a hero's 
death. All should be well. David possesses everything his flesh desired, 
and sin is artfully concealed. But conscience remains, and it will not 
be silent. David may rationalize — how small his sin compared with 
deeds of neighboring kings! He may try to cover past evil with 
present good — how fiercely he demands justice for the weak (2 Sam. 
12:5)! He may try to forget, but day and night he cannot rest. 
No man ever escapes guilt; a man’s past always catches up with him 
(Matt. 10:26). 
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Act 2. The discovery of grace (vv.1,2,5,6). Guilty man assumes 
that the one thing he must never do is confess. To admit fault is to 
fall into contempt, judgment, wrath, hell. Even when wrong, one must 
fight desperately to appear righteous. But David reaches the point 
where he can fight no more. He is sick of his own guile. The voice 
of Nathan breaks his spirit. There is no plea for compromise, no 
effort to bargain for terms. The surrender is absolute. God is 
altogether right; he is altogether wrong. Let the condemnation fall — 
he richly deserves it! Cf. Ps.51:4. But the despair of such confession 
brings the discovery which must be the source of amazement to every 
Christian —there is no condemnation! Surrender to God’s holiness 
brings not destruction but salvation, not wrath but grace. The Lord 
has put away sin and death (2 Sam. 12:13). God, the dreaded enemy, 
“forgives,” “covers,” “does not impute,” sin. Here is cleansing for the 
guilty soul, blessed relief from the awful burden of living a lie. Here 
is the blessed man “in whose spirit there is no guile” (v.2). 

How foolish that a man should fight repentance! David pleads 
with his people to share his discovery before it is too late (v.6). 


Act 3. A new life (vv.7-11). True repentance has acknowledged 
without reservation that God is right in every demand of His holiness 
and in every judgment upon sin. It is a painful lesson, and yet the 
forgiving grace of God makes it an experience of joy, like a visit to 
the dentist, so fearful in prospect, in retrospect an overwhelming 
relief from much greater pain. Once the lesson is learned, all of 
life is transformed. Yes, God is always right, and the joy and 
privilege of man is to participate in the rightness of God. Many 
a time human judgment may argue that God must be wrong; the old 
determinants of conduct — expediency, fear, avoidance of suffering, 
pride, and selfishness — insist that obedience is too expensive. But 
faith (v.10) yearns for nothing more than to learn what God instructs 
and teaches and to watch the slightest signal of God’s eye for an 
indication of His will (v.8). The passion of the soul is to know and 
to do the will of God, for God is always right, and he who is on 
God's side cannot be wrong. Though the world collapse about him, 
he must emerge victorious (v.7). 

The text contrasts also the wicked. These may conform outwardly 
to God's will, but only under compulsion of external pressures of 
“bit and bridle” (v.9), which God artfully exerts through government, 
society, economic necessity, and other devices. Of their “many sorrows” 
David can speak from rich experience. 


For the central thought see the outline. 
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The Day and Its Theme.— Compare the Introit with v.7 of the 
text; the Collect with v.8; the Gradual with wv. 10,11; the Gospel 
(Luke 14:16-24) with v.6. The Epistle (1 John3:13-18), in line 
with v.8, emphasizes that redemption produces sanctification, not of 
words only but “in deed and in truth.” A unifying theme could be 
stated as “God's gracious purpose effected in men.” Note the sig- 
nificance of v.5b as it appears in the liturgy. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— Nothing is more intolerable 
to natural man than the prospect of being discovered in guilt, especially 
in sins long cherished and defended as right. Even Christians are too 
ready to escape guilt by concealment and self-deception rather than 
by honest repentance and reliance on grace. The goal is true repentance, 
of which the new life is the inevitable by-product. 


Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— One great sin, guile of spirit 
(v.2), is manifest in two ways: (1) in the hiding of iniquity (v.5), 
the attempt to establish one’s own goodness, the abhorrence of re- 
pentance; (2) in the separation of “justification” from “sanctification,” 
so that Christian confession is not followed by transformation of life. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The Gospel is explicit in the 
text. Add only the price of redemption, Christ. 


Illustrations and New Testament Parallels. —The prime source of 
illustration is the imagery of the text itself. Each word picture requires 
loving development: “covered,” “imputeth not iniquity,” “bones waxed 
old,” “roaring,” “day and night,” “hand heavy,” “moisture turned to 
drought,” “floods of great waters,” “hiding place,” “surrounded with 


songs,” “with Mine eye,” “horse and mule.” 


> et > 


Remarkable that God, once conceived as a terrible enemy from 
whose holiness the sinner must flee, should now be our “Hiding Place.” 
Remember Samson’s riddle (Judges 14). As the roaring lion himself 
becomes food for others, and he who filled hearts with terror now 
fills stomachs with sweetness, so the God of judgment and condemna- 
tion is offered as the Victim of vicious men and becomes the “Bread 
of Life whose flesh we eat” (John6:51), the Source of all the 
sweetness and joy of living. This paradox is the joyous discovery of 
true repentance. 

That sin cannot be concealed forever, but must finally be exposed, 
can often be illustrated from current news. The ultimate exposure of 
all guilt will come in God’s Judgment. This the “flood of great waters” 
(v.6). Therefore learn honesty while there is time to know grace. 
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Outline 
When Is a Man Righteous? 


I. When, acknowledging that God is always right, he confesses 
his own wrong and thereby discovers the joy of God's for- 
giving grace. 


II. When, acknowledging that God is always right, he searches 
out God's will for him and thereby discovers the joy of victorious 
living. 


New Orleans, La. PAUL G. BRETSCHER 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JONAH 4:6-11 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — The Book of Jonah is a tightly 
constructed narrative describing God’s chastisement of a reluctant 
prophet to the end that he might speak God’s Word to men. The 
episode of Jonah’s shipwreck and being swallowed by the fish ends 
in the penitent prophet’s turning from his flight to preach the message 
to Nineveh. The text goes over the same ground again, this time not 
over the sweep of the miles toward Tarshish, but in the recesses of 
the heart of the prophet as he sits on the east side of the city 
grumbling over the mercy that God showed to penitent sinners. — 
V.6: God devises an expedient for chastening Jonah, turning his eyes 
inward to audit the poverty of his own love and its distance from the 
pattern of God's mercy. First comes comfort and complacence.— 
Vv. 7,8: Now comes chastisement, again through perfectly “natural” 
means, but God is in control —cutworm, sun, and hot wind. But the 
point is not the design of trouble; it is that in the heart of Jonah life 
becomes bleak, not worth living. 2:7 he once had prayed: “When my 
soul fainted within me, I remembered the Lord”; but now all! he can 
think of is Jonah, and he sees no purpose in living. — Vv. 9-11: 
Through an inner conversation God puts the interpretation upon the 
discomfort and with it gives a diagnosis of what is really going on 
under the surface of Jonah’s petulance. He makes Jonah again confront 
the bitterness of his heart —“I do well to be angry, even unto death.” 
He makes it clear to him that his pity for the gourd is actually a pity 
for himself. But pity is actually far from his heart; for he has no pity 
on people. He had pity and concern over a plant for which he had 
made no investment; but God is concerned with Nineveh, its teeming 
masses, its 120,000 children, its cattle. The implication is complex: 
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You have pity concerning one plant; you have no pity concerning 
hundreds of thousands of people and their cattle. You have pity for 
a plant; you see no reason for sensing God’s own kind of pity for the 
hundreds of thousands of beings which He has made and whom He 
sought to save through the message of repentance which He had 
bidden Jonah preach.—The central thought, strictly speaking, is 
wholly negative: The evil of the selfish and pitiless heart. In its 
broader frame a more positive central thought emerges: “God is 
deeply concerned that His people respond with pity to the needs 
of men.” 

The Day and Its Theme. — The Epistle concerns watchfulness against 
spiritual obstacles for fulfilling our purpose in this world. The Gospel 
tells the parables concerning compassion and concern for the lost. 
The worship of the day splendidly fills out the goal of Christians 
to be responsible for the welfare and salvation of others and of their 
care to preserve this sense of responsibility. Parish Activities discusses 
the church's training and employing its members for church work; 
application of this text, with its special concern for the task of 
bringing the saving message to others, are obvious. 


Sin to be Diagnosed and Remedied.— This is the explicit message 
of this text, and in fact of the entire Book of Jonah: even men under 
the call of God to bring the message of mercy to needy mankind are 
apt to lapse into pitilessness toward people; and with it comes a chain 
reaction: rebellion against the plan of God, sulking and thanklessness 
toward God, blindness to the great warm tide of God's love to man, 
in which the witness of God's grace is to play a part. Jonah was 
a called prophet; yet every Christian has a stewardship to exercise 
over his gift of the Holy Spirit; and when he withdraws from it, 
he imperils his possession. Cf. Matt. 25:29. 


Goal and Purpose of the Sermon. — Not just to stimulate the hearer 
to witness to others, although that is involved; but especially to respond 
to God's plan with a sense of pity and responsibility for those to whom 
he can bring his message. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — The cues lie in the terms “pity” 
(v.10) and “spare” (v.11). Jonah needed better to ponder the pity 
of God, its meaning and method. The syllogism in vv.10 and 11 is 
unexpected; we look for: “If you had pity on the gourd, why not on 
Nineveh”; but God's Word is: “If you had pity on the gourd, why 
shouldn’t I, God, have pity on Nineveh?” The goal of the sermon 
is to enlist the hearer in the agency of setting forth God's pity to men; 
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to do this he has to be aware of that pity for himself and through 
himself. Direct N.T. motivations occur in 1 John 4:10 ff.; Matt. 18: 
21-35. This will to love and to be pitiful is the direct outgrowth 
of the redemptive work of Jesus Christ. 


Illustrations and New Testament Parallels.—Instructive parallels 
and contrasts occur in the preceding materials of the Book of Jonah 
itself. The most direct N.T. parallel, down to the analysis of the 
latent envy and the prescription of the Gospel Word of God's fatherly 
concern, is the parable of the Prodigal Son, especially in its climax 
of the Elder Brother (Luke 15:28-32); also the preceding parables 
suggest cues for preaching the Gospel to cure the malady of ill will 
toward the penitent. 


Outline 


God Is Deeply Concerned that His People Respond with Pity to the 
Needs of Men (Christians, Rejoice when Men Repent! ) 


— 


. God has pity for needy men (God wants men to repent). 


A. The need of men is that they turn away from God. Nineveh. 
Today. 


B. God has pity for their need; His love in Christ. 
C. God's act of pity: to send His people to tell them of His 
love. 
II. God’s people are apt to respond with reluctance. (Do you joy 
in the repentant? ) 


A. They respond with reluctance to the task of bringing the 
message. 


B. They are reluctant to rejoice over those who have repented 
because of the message. 


C. The underlying damage: Their pity for men is growing cold, 
the life of God in them is becoming stifled by absorption 
in self. 


III. God is deeply concerned that His people respond! (Rejoice 
when men repent! ) 
A. God nevertheless must use His people to bring His message. 


B. Hence He tests, chastens, lays bare, the self-absorption of 
His people, through difficulty great and small. 
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C. He comes to His people with the constant reminders of His 
mercy to them as well as others, His place for His people 
in the plan of bringing the way of salvation in Christ 
to all men. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOSHUA 24:14-22 


The Text and Its Central Thought: The scene of this text is one of 
the most memorable in the Old Testament. Having just entered the 
Holy Land, the Children of Israel were assembled at Shechem, on the 
slopes of Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim. In the valley between 
them stood their aged leader (Joshua 24:29), Joshua, calling to them: 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” Having recited the great 
things God had done for them (vv. 1-13), Joshua urges the people to 
dedicate themselves to fear the Lord inwardly and to serve Him out- 
wardly (v.14). To demonstrate their sincerity, they were to put away 
their heathen gods (v.14). On this point Joshua had made his 
decision (v.15). Mindful of the blessings God had showered upon 
them in delivering them from their enemies and providing for them 
(vv. 17,18), the people declare: “God forbid (lit., profane be it to us 
to forsake) that we should forsake the Lord to serve other gods” 
(v.16). In order to impress upon them the seriousness of their resolve 
and to keep them from making a rash, ill-considered promise, Joshua 
reminds them of the responsibilities attending their decision 
(vv. 19,20). “Ye cannot serve the Lord,” i.e., by your own resolution 
only and without the assistance of divine grace. For God is holy and 
jealous, so that He cannot endure any rival deities (Ex.20:5; Deut. 
4:24). In vv. 19,20 Joshua shows the people the dire consequences 
which will follow upon their breaking of their vow. Then the J.ord 
will not forgive them, but will consume them. Realizing full well che 
seriousness of their pledge, the Israelites repeat their vow, “We will 
serve the Lord.” 

This text, then, is one which calls upon Christians to rededicate 
their lives to the service of Christ, both by showing them the fearful 
consequences of forsaking the Lord and by pointing out the motives 
which ought to encourage them to declare: “We will serve the Lord.” 


The Day and Its Theme.—Our text fits admirably the theme for 
the day, “Serve the Lord with a Pure Heart.” The Epistle (Rom. 8: 
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18-23) reflects the motive which ought to prompt us to serve the 
Lord. On the other hand, the Gospel (Luke 6:36,42) describes how 
the Christian can serve the Lord in his daily life. Again, the Introit 
for the day reminds us of the sustaining power and grace of God 
which delivers us from our enemies. In the Collect we pray that the 
course of this world may be so ordered that we may serve the Lord. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— The goal of the sermon is 
to lead the hearer to join Israel in the resolve: “We will serve the 
Lord” by indicating both the folly of serving other gods and the 
blessedness of serving the Lord. 

Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— This text gives us occasion 
to illustrate gross and fine idolatry. The idol shrines which we must 
continually tear down are those built to self, to money, and to pleasure. 
The text also clearly sets forth the wrath of God upon the sinner 
(vv. 19,20). 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. —Israel had enjoyed the protec- 
tion and preservation of God, not because they were better than 
others but because God in grace had chosen them to be His people. 
Similarly, when we stop to reflect upon the favor God has shown us, 
our eyes are directed not only to God’s provident care but also to His 
forgiving grace, manifested in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Illustrations and New Testament Parallels. — The text affords oppor- 
tunity to illustrate types of idolatry to which Israel was exposed. 
At the same time the Bible teems with examples of types of idolatry 
to which also we are exposed. Cf. Judas, Peter, the rich young ruler, 
the rich fool, Demas, etc. Joseph, Mary of Bethany, the good Samaritan, 
and others demonstrate the fear of God and service to God which 
should characterize the Christian life. 


Outline 


Introduction: Every day we are called upon to make choices. Some 
choices affect our entire future, as, for example, the choice of a spouse 
or of a vocation. The text calls upon us to make the greatest choice 
of all. Let Israel’s resolve be ours: 


We Will Serve the Lord 
I. The motives for service 
A. The blessings God had given Israel (vv. 17, 18) 
1. Led them from bondage to liberty 
2. Preserved them in the wilderness 
3. Drove out their enemies 
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B. The blessings we have received should prompt us to serve 
the Lord 
1. The physical blessings we have received 
2. The spiritual blessings God has given us in Christ 


II. The implications of serving the Lord 


A. We are to put away strange gods 


1. Israel had its gods (vv.14,15,22), and we have ours 
(self, money, pleasure) 


2. These we are to put away (Matt. 6:24; Col. 3:9) 
3. To serve them is to incur the wrath of God (vv. 19,20; 
Heb. 10:26, 27) 
B. We are to fear the Lord and serve Him (v.14) 
1. Fear is the inward response of the Christian 
2. Service is the outward response (1 Peter 2:9; Eph. 2:10; 
1 Cor. 6:20) 
. Such a dedicated life has the promise of God's blessing 
(1 Tim. 4:18; 2 Tim. 4:7, 8) 


Springfield, Ill. HENRY J. EGGOLD 


vo 


THE NATIVITY OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST 


(June 24) Is. 40:1-5 


The Text.— This is the Old Testament prophecy cited by John the 
Baptist (John 1:23) as divine authority for his work as forerunner 
of the Messiah. See also Matt.3:1-3; Mark 1:2-4; Luke 3:1-6; Mal. 
3:1.—V.1. Coverdale: “Be of good cheer, My people!” —V.2. 
“Comfortably” is archaic in this sense. RSV: “tenderly.” Luther: 
freundlich (cf. “friendly,” Ruth 2:13). Literally “to the heart,” “kindly” 
(Gen. 34:3; 50:21). The word includes love, warmth, earnestness and 
sincerity, comfort, encouragement, hope, and reassurance. Coverdale: 
“Comfort Jerusalem!” See also 2 Sam. 19:7; 2 Chron. 30:22; 32:6, 7; 
Hosea 2:14. “Warfare” leaves something to be desired, but it is not 
easy to find a better term. Coverdale: “travail.” RSV footnote: “time 
of service.” Luther: Ritterschaft. Douay: “evil.” The basic thought is 
that of a difficult or strenuous, or wretched and miserable, condition, 
as indicated by the context of the term (translated “appointed time” ) 
in Job 7:1 (RSV: “hard service”); 14:14; Dan. 10:1 (RSV: “great 
conflict”); see also the word translated “war” (RSV: “host”) and its 
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context in Job 10:17. “Accomplished”: finished, completed, done, over; 
RSV: “ended.” “Double”: literally “a double doubling.” The same 
thought is in Rom. 5:20: “Grace did much more abound.” — V. 3. 
The RSV begins the quotation with the words “In the wilderness. . . .” 
This preserves poetic balance. “Prepare”: bring order out of confusion; 
take things out of the way; clear a way; get ready; also used of 
putting a house in order; see Is.57:14; 62:10; Mal.3:1. “Make 
straight” does not simply mean to take all the turns and curves out; 
it rather means in general to do whatever needs to be done to make 
the “highway” what it should be. —V.4. “Exalted” is archaic in this 
sense; rather “raised,” or “elevated.” RSV: “lifted up.” “Crooked.” 
RSV: “uneven ground. Luther: wngleich. “Straight,” a plain, level 
country. RSV: “level.” Luther: eben. “Rough places,” lit. “bound up 
places,” i.e, rugged, difficult to pass. The same word is in Ps. 31:20: 
RSV: “plots of men.” —V.5. “All flesh,” specifically the whole human 
race. See Gen. 6:12; Ps.65:2; 145:21; Is.40:6. “Together”: compare 
Ps. 14:3; 1 Chron. 10:6. LXX has “the salvation of God” (see Luke 
3:6) instead of “it.” Bengel: “All flesh shall see shat the mouth of 
Jehovah hath spoken it.” 

The Day and Its Theme.—The traditional day for observing the 
nativity of John the Baptist is June 24; this makes him six months 
older than Jesus. See Luke 1:26; Fahling, Life of Christ, pp. 79, 85, 99. 
His is one of the only two earthly birthdays celebrated by our church. 
It is fitting that on this day we set his memory before us, that we 
may follow his faith and good works (AC XXI).— John the Baptist 
was born in “the hill country of Judea” (Luke 1:39,65), a descendant 
of Aaron, the first high priest, through both of his parents, Zacharias 
and Elizabeth (Luke 1:5). The angel Gabriel announced his birth, 
name, and office to his father in an hour of temple service with which 
a priest was honored only once in his life (Edersheim, I, 134). 
Besides, John was to be a Nazarite and filled with the Holy Ghost 
even from his mother’s womb (Luke 1:15). Other details (Zacharias’ 
doubt; his dumbness caused by the Lord as a sign; etc.) are in Luke 
1:18-25. The Holy Gospel for the day (Luke 1:57-80) tells of John’s 
birth, circumcision, giving of his name, speech restored to Zacharias, 
the latter's song of praise, John’s growth in years and in spirit, and his 
living “in the deserts till the day of his showing unto Israel.” “In the 
15th year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar” (Luke 3:1) John began his 
ministry in the wilderness of Judea and the Jordan valley, “preaching 
the Baptism of repentance for the remission of sins” (Matt. 3:1; 
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Luke 3:3). Word of this spread rapidly far and wide. Jesus also came 
and was baptized and was publicly pointed out by John as “the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world” (Matt. 3:13-17; 
Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3:21, 22; John 1:29-34). Continuing his work, John 
also rebuked Herod Antipas for taking his brother Philip’s wife (Matt. 
14:3-5). For this he was put in prison. From there he sent two of 
his followers to Jesus with the question: “Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?” (Matt.11:2 ff.) Jesus’ answer 
directed them to the Book of Isaiah, with which John had begun his 
ministry. When John’s work was finished, he left this world through 
the door of martyrdom (Matt. 14:6-11). “And his disciples came, and 
took up the body, and buried it, and went and told Jesus” (Matt. 
14:12). 

Sins to be Dealt with in the Sermon.—Impenitence and unbelief. 
John’s language was plain; and he dealt not only with the sins of the 
heart but also with their evil fruits in life (Matt.3:7-12, Pharisees 
and Sadducees; Matt. 14:3,4, Herod's adultery). Nor should we mince 
words in such matters. Unbelief damns. Son of man, warn the people 
(Ezek. 3:17 ff.; 33:7 f£.). 


Explicit Gospel.— Repent, and believe the Gospel! This is “the 
Gospel of the kingdom of God” (Mark 1:14,15). Herein lies the 
ageless “comfort” of God’s people (text, v.1). The Gospel is not an 
exclusively New Testament doctrine. See, e.g. Is.1:18. Explain 
Is. 40:2 with the help of the above notes on the text. Notice especially 
that “double for all her sins” means a superabundance of divine love 
and grace, mercy and forgiveness (Rom.5:20). These rich and unde- 
served blessings, including heaven itself, are also ours through saving 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Illustrations. — When we drive along the highways of our land, we 
are sometimes confronted with the sign “Road Closed.” This may 
mean that we cannot reach our destination until the way is prepared. 
The Lord wants to enter every heart, and He has the right to do so 
on a good “highway.” Let us not delay Him by offering Him a poor 
approach, with obstacles in the way, or even block His coming entirely 
with a “Road Closed” sign! — When the King or Queen of England 
goes to visit a part of the realm, every inch of ground on which they 
will set foot is carefully examined and prepared in advance to make 
for a welcome reception. How much more should we prepare the way 
for the coming of the King of kings into our heart and life! Hymns 
61, 63, 75, 272. 
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Outline 
Introduction: a brief approach to the day and occasion, including 
a short sketch of John’s life. See “The Day and Its Theme” above. 


John the Baptist—a Faithful Preacher of Repentance 
I. In word (Is. 40:1,2; John 1:29; etc.) 
Il. In deed (Is. 40:3, 4; Matt. 3:3; 14:3, 4,10; etc.) 


Conclusion (Is.40:5): The Lord's grace and blessing rested upon 
this man of God, and His glory was revealed through him and to him. 
As we follow his faith and good works, we also shall see the glory 
and salvation of our God. God grant that in us and through us others 
also may come to His light and to the brightness and glory of His 
rising! (Is. 60:3.) 

A Collect for the Day 

Almighty God, who by the mouth of Thy prophet Isaiah didst 
comfort Thy people of old in the Messiah, who was to come, speak 
peace also to our hearts, we pray Thee, lead us in the way of right- 
eousness and holiness all the days of our life, and grant that we may 
see Thine everlasting glory, through faith in Him whose way John 
the Baptist prepared, even the same Jesus Christ, our Lord, who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


Pitcairn, Pa. LUTHER POELLOT 
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SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION AT CONCORDIA SEMINARY, ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Concordia Seminary will again provide a wide variety of courses 
in a summer school session. Intended both for advanced studies and 
for “refresher courses,” the summer program will be of special interest 
to parish pastors, theological students, missionaries, and teachers of 
religion in the elementary school, high school, or college. 

The program will again be divided into four areas — Undergraduate 
Seminary, Graduate, Master of Religious Education, and workshops. 

The following courses will be offered in air-conditioned classrooms: 


A. SEMINARY 
Six-Week Term (June 18—July 27) 
Clinical Pastoral Training — MAHNKE * 


Five-Week Term (June 25—July 27) 
Elements of Hebrew I (Tentative dates, June 11—July 3) — JONES 
lements of Hebrew II (Tentative dates, July 5—August 3) — 
JONES 
Biblical Archaeology — KLINCK 
Basic Theology of the Reformation — SPITZ 
The Urban Church — SCHULLER 


Short Term (July 5—July 27) 

Old Testament in the New Testament — ROEHRS 

Syriac — ROEHRS 

Epistle to the Colossians — WENTE * 

Epistles of St. John — BARTLING 

Science and the Genesis Record — KLotTz * 

Doctrine of the Holy Spirit — WUNDERLICH 

Ecumenical Movements: Historical and Theological Developments 
COATES * 

John Calvin — The Man and His Theology — COATEs * 

Life and Work of Johann S. Bach — BUSZIN 

The Church in the World — CAEMMERER 

Methodical Bible Teaching — MERKENS 

Mission Methods and Administration (tentative) — DANKER, W. J. 
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* Guest lecturer. 
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B. MASTER OF RELIGION EDUCATION COURSES 


(June 25—July 27) 

Basic Theology of the Reformation — SPITZ 
Biblical Archaeology — KLINCK 

The Urban Church — SCHULLER 


Short Term (July 5—July 27) 

The Book of Acts — KLoTz * 

Doctrine of the Holy Spirit — WUNDERLICH 

The Theology of the Book of Concord I — PIEPKORN 
Life and Work of Johann S. Bach — BUSZIN 

The Church in the World — CAEMMERER 
Methodical Bible Teaching — MERKENS 


GRADUATE 


Five-Week Term (June 25—July 27) 

First Corinthians — BECK * 

Anselm of Canterbury — THIELE 

The History of Worship from the Reformation to the Present — 
BUSZIN 


Short Term (July S—July 27) 

Micah the Prophet — HUMMEL 

Parables of the Kingdom — SCHARLEMANN 

The Christian Life — LUEKER 

Knowledge and Truth in the Theology of Luther — BERTRAM * 
Major Issues of the Lutheran Reformation — HOYER, T. 

The Theology of Preaching — CAEMMERER 

Philosophy of Lutheran Education — MERKENS 


A number of scholarships have again been made available to the 
Seminary by the Lutheran Laymen’s League. Intended as both encour- 
agement and as financial aid, they will be distributed by the Committee 
for Scholarships among those pastors who have requested such 
assistance. Application for these scholarships should be made to 
President A. O. Fuerbringer, Concordia Seminary. 

The costs for Summer School compare favorably with those of any 
other school. For the short term $75 plus transportation should cover 
the cost of tuition, board, and room; $125 will be ample for the 
five-week term. In some instances congregations have offered to pay 
the cost, in part or in whole, for their pastor to attend these sessions. 
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A summer-session catalog, as well as detailed information on the 
courses, housing, or any other phase of the summer program, is avail- 
able at the Office of Public Relations, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

ARTHUR M. VINCENT 


BETHANY BEYOND JORDAN 


In John 1:28 the AV reads: “These things were done in Bethabara 
(cf. Beth-Arabah, Josh. 15:6,61, in the wilderness near the Dead Sea), 
while the BRV, the ARV, and the RSV read: “These things were done 
in Bethany beyond the Jordan.” Pierson Parker of the General Sem- 
inary, in the Journal of Biblical Literature (December 1955), offers 
a solution of the contradiction involved in the different readings of 
the received and the best Greek texts which all the revisions of the 
AV follow. So far as it is known, there is no Bethany beyond the 
Jordan. Hence, as Dr. Parker suggests, some copyist, perhaps Origen 
(Comm. 6:40), may have initiated the reading Bethabara. He be- 
lieves that the Bethany of John 1:28 is that of John 11 and Mark 11 
and 14 and writes: “The author does not say that the Baptist baptized 
there; he says the Baptist was there after a period of baptizing at the 
Jordan. A correct paraphrase of John 1:28 would be “These things 
took place in Bethany, which is across from the point of the Jordan 
where John had been baptizing.’” He bases this conclusion on the 
context and the text itself. The obvious implication is that the events 
related in John 1:15-51 took place in one place, and that no other 
locale than Bethany is given for the events narrated. The events of 
1:15-51 are placed during a recess, following [John’s] baptizing ac- 
tivities at the Jordan. In the Fourth Gospel hopow (where) is fre- 
quently a sign that the place now named had previously been the 
scene of some outstanding event. Thus John 4:46 says: Cana, where 
He (on a previous occasion) made the water wine, 12:1: Bethany, 
where (as previously told in ch.11) Lazarus was, whom Jesus raised 
from the dead; 20:12: where the body of Jesus had lain. He solves 
the grammatical problem involved by stating that peran with the verbs 
einai and ginesthai means not “beyond,” but “across from,” or “op- 
posite,” or “over against”; and just there Bethany lay—across from 
the south end of the Jordan River, as any map of Palestine will show. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE MEANING OF eta omovdijs IN LUKE 1:39 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (January 1956) asks, in an in- 
teresting inquiry, why Mary, after having heard the message of the 
angel concerning the birth of Christ, should have gone “with haste,” 
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or cum festinatione, as the Vulgate has it, into a city of Juda to visit 
Elizabeth. There is, of course, the explanation of St. Ambrose, that 
she hastened “under the compulsion of joy.” But is that really what 
St. Luke meant to say? Zovdy indeed does mean haste, or speed, but 
it also means earnestness, or seriousness; and peta omovdijs is used 
in that sense by Xenophon, Plato, Philo, Plutarch, Josephus, and 
others, as the writer shows by suitable quotations. Both in Mark 6:25 
and Luke 1:39 the phrase, in the author's opinion, does not denote 
mere rapid movement, but “an inner condition of the soul,” or 
“a dynamic process of the mind.” As the daughter of Herodias 
straightway came to the king “in a serious mood,” so also Mary 
departed into the mountains of Judea, not merely with physical haste 
but “in a serious mood of mind.” The writer explains: “Mary was 
lost in thought. The solemn mystery of the Incarnation, the sublime 
scene of the angelic visitation, and her new role as the Mother of the 
Incarnate God left the Virgin in a serious and pensive mood.” 
This, the writer holds, is the idea behind St. Luke’s peta oxovdijs 
rather than excitement and eagerness. St.Luke concludes two other 
scenes with a similar thought: Conservabat omnia verba haec im 
corde suo (2:19,51). The Catholic New Testament translates the 
phrase “with haste,” as also does the RSV. There is no urgent reason 
why the translation “with haste” should be discarded, but the 
translation “in a serious, or pensive, mood” has much in its favor. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Raleigh, N.C.— The North Carolina Supreme Court ruled here that 
a Seventh-Day Adventist woman is entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation benefits even though she refused to work on a Saturday, 
the Sabbath observed by her denomination. The decision invalidated 
a ruling of the State Employment Security Commission that Mrs. Imo- 
gene R. Miller of Rockwell, N.C., was ineligible for unemployment 
compensation because she had declined Saturday work. Mrs. Miller 
sought the compensation after the Cannon Mills Co. of Kannapolis, 
N.C., for which she had worked for 13 years, fired her because she 
refused to work a late Friday shift that would have required her to be 
on the job after sundown that day. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— With receipts totaling $3,083,522, Lutheran 
World Action raised 104 per cent of its 1955 goal of $2,962,000, 
it was reported here at the annual meeting of the National Lutheran 
Council. 
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Successful completion of the council's annual financial appeal for 
emergency activities at home and abroad was announced by Dr. Paul C. 
Empie, New York, director of the appeal. 


Evansville, Ind.— A third of Evansville’s high school youths don’t 
go to church or Sunday school, according to a survey made by the 
United Christian Youth Movement and the family-life department 
of the National Council of Churches. The survey also showed that 
more than half the city’s 1,500 teen-agers want to “live elsewhere 
if at all possible.” The majority of those not attending church are boys. 
They give as excuses: “Grown up, don’t have to,” “People who go 
aren’t any better,” and “Have to dress to go.” 


Maulbronn, West Germany. — An Evangelical-Lutheran Church still 
exists in Russia although it was forcibly dissolved by the Com- 
munists 19 years ago, returning German war prisoners have reported. 


A speaker at a gathering of refugees here, sponsored by the Young 
Men's Christian Association, said prisoners returning from Siberia 
told of meeting Christians there who still regard themselves as members 
of the “Evangelical-Lutheran Church in Russia.” The POW’s said 
some Lutheran groups in Russia have preserved this tradition and 
faith and meet in private rooms and cellars for services and prayers. 


The church was abolished in 1937 by Russia’s antichurch laws. 
Most of its members were persecuted, imprisoned, or scattered over 
the country. 


At the turn of the century the church consisted of five districts. 
Three of them comprised what later became the Baltic States, while 
two — St. Petersburg and Moscow — covered the area of Russia proper. 
The Moscow district was the biggest Lutheran Church district in the 
world, covering an area of more than 20 million square kilometers and 
including the whole of Central, Eastern, and Asiatic Russia. The 
Russian part alone had a constituency of about one million members. 
The church’s last bishop, Dr. Malmgren, was expelled in 1935 and 
died in 1946 at Leipzig, in the Soviet Zone of Germany. None of the 
198 active pastors officiating in 1917 practices his ministry. Most of 
them were executed or deported. 

Berlin. — The Communist mayor and city council of Brandenburg 
in the Soviet Zone apologized to church authorities for a sacrilegious 
incident that occurred there during a recent carnival. 

At the carnival an actor belonging to the Communist local com- 
mittee for the promotion of atheistic “youth dedication” ceremonies 
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masqueraded as “Christ,” burlesqued the Savior’s sermons, and bestowed 
his “blessings” on the crowds. In the apology the city officials sought 
to disassociate themselves from the planning and carrying out of the 
blasphemous incident. 

Meanwhile, overflow crowds attended special services of penance 
ordered in both Protestant and Roman Catholic churches of Branden- 
burg because of the occurrence. A declaration was read at the services 
stressing the deep concern of church authorities over the fact that 
“godlessness in our people has reached such a pass.” Bells of all 
churches in the city had been ordered by officials of both communions 
to be kept silent for three weeks in protest against the incident. 

St.Louis, Mo.— The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod was pre- 
sented with the 1956 National Award for the Advancement of Racial 
Tolerance by the Women’s Research Guild at a ceremony here. The 
award was in recognition of the Synod’s “furthering of racial under- 
standing by outstanding and dramatic portrayals in its TV series 
‘This Is the Life’ and its Christian teachings and practices.” 


Dr. John W. Behnken, President of the Synod, accepted the award 
from Mrs. Whately L. Chandler, an official of the guild founded in 1944 
to conduct research on matters of interest to women of the nation. 
“This Is the Life,” filmed dramatizations of the problems of average 
people and how they can be solved through faith, is televised by 
284 stations every week. 


Los Angeles.—It is time Protestant churches halted their flight 
“to the green pastures of Suburbia,” rolled up their sleeves, and fought 
out the problem of the inner city church, according to Dr. J. Lester 
Harnish. 

Dr. Harnish, pastor of the downtown Baptist Temple, announced to 
his congregation that the church would not “flee to the plush and 
prosperous outlying areas,” but keep up the good fight from Los 
Angeles’ Pershing Square. “The Catholics are not running away,” 
he said. “Their basic policy is to stay as long as there are people to go 
to Mass or children to go to school. I think we should stay, too.” 


Berlin.— The Soviet-German News Agency ADN reported the 
completion of restoration work at Wartburg Castle, near Eisenach, 
famous as the retreat in which Martin Luther found refuge after the 
Diet of Worms and translated the New Testament into colloquial 
German. The restoration was begun in 1952 after the East German 
government had put the castle under its “guardianship” as a “national 
cultural place.” 
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Wartburg Castle is owned by the Wartburg Foundation, jointly 
sponsored by the city of Eisenach, the state of Thuringia, and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Thuringia. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NEWS BUREAU 
OF THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


London, England.— Estonian, Polish, and German church leaders 
in Great Britain replaced two American Lutheran representatives as 
officers of the Lutheran Council of Great Britain, it was announced 
here. In the first election since the eight-year-old council was incor- 
porated as the “Lutheran Council of Great Britain Limited,” Dr. Jaak 
Taul, dean of the Estonian Lutheran Church in Great Britain, was 
elected chairman. Bishop W. Fierla of the Polish Lutheran Church 
in exile was elected executive secretary, and the Rev. Gottfried Klapper 
of the German-speaking Lutheran Church in Great Britain became 
the council’s secretary. The outgoing officers, Dr. David L. Ostergren, 
representative in Great Britain of the Lutheran World Federation, 
and the Rev. E. George Pearce, chairman of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of England (affiliated with the Missouri Synod), declined 
renomination. 


Represented in the council are over 40,000 Lutherans of English, 
German, Latvian, Estonian, Lithuanian, Polish, Hungarian, and other 
ethnic backgrounds, for whom a growing co-operative program has 
been developed over the past eight years. It maintains a $35,000 
Lutheran Church House in London and a $10,000 Lutheran Youth 
Center at Hothorpe Hall, acquired in trust for the Lutheran World 
Federation. Initially the council's activities were supported by the 
National Lutheran Council through the Lutheran World Federation 
and the Missouri Synod, but last year the latter withdrew from the 
program. 

In order to strengthen the council's work it was formally incor- 
porated last November. Although the council is not a synod but 
a co-operative agency, renewed hope was voiced at its meeting here 
that eventually co-operation might lead to the establishment of one 
Lutheran Church of Great Britain. 

St. Louis, Mo.— The intersynodical Lutheran Spanish Hymnal Com- 
mittee met here, February 20—25, for its first editorial conference 
under Dr. William G. Arbaugh of New York as editorial chairman. 
The task of the committee is to prepare a new Spanish Lutheran 
hymnal containing some 400 hymns that will be used by all the 
Lutheran church bodies working in Latin America. 
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The Manual de Culto Christiano, a service book and hymnal issued 
years ago by the United Lutheran Church in America, will serve as 
the basis for the general pattern of the new book, and the committee 
will also draw as much as possible from the Common Service Book 
and Hymnal now being prepared in English, it was reported here. 
Dr. Arbaugh, secretary of the Latin American Division of the Board 
of American Missions of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
became editorial chairman of the joint committee as of February 1. 
He will serve on a part-time basis while continuing his work for 
the ULCA. 

The Spanish Hymnal Committee was originally established as a sub- 
committee of the Committee for Spanish Literature of the National 
Lutheran Council's Division of Lutheran Co-operation in Latin America. 
However, when The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod indicated 
interest in joint sponsorship and promotion of a common Spanish 
Lutheran Hymnal for Latin America, the committee was reorganized 
on a broader basis as an independent unit charged with this par- 
ticular task. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missours. 


COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ACTS. By F. F. Bruce. Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Company, 1954. 555 pages. Cloth. 
$6.00. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA. By 
Herman N. Ridderbos. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Com- 
pany, 1953. 238 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


THE EPISTLES OF JAMES AND JOHN. By Alexander Ross. Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Company, 1954. 249 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

The commentaries here listed are contributions to the series, eventually 
to comprise 17 volumes, known as the New International Commentary 
on the New Testament. The authors are scholars of note in various coun- 
tries, bound together by common loyalty to the Reformed confessions. 
The general editor is N.B. Stonehouse, the worthy successor to the late 
J. Gresham Machen in the chair of New Testament in Westminster 
Seminary, Philadelphia. All of the listed volumes are works of consider- 
able merit. In reading them one is often reminded of the combination 
of fine scholarship with loyalty to Scripture which characterized Machen’s 
work. The Lutheran theologian will expect the Reformed point of view 
of the contributors to be reflected in some theological interpretations, but 
in general his heart will be warmed by the earnest endeavor of these 
men to open the Scripture and have it speak to them as the Word of God. 
They do this not as obscurantists, who merely repeat what was said in 
former days, but as men who are conversant with modern studies and 
avail themselves of all the good that these have contributed to the under- 
standing of God’s message in His Book. 

To make this series of commentaries widely useful the text employed 
is that of the English Bible. In the three volumes here presented it is 
the text of the American Standard Version of 1901. The text is broken 
up into sections that are then followed by an exposition which, while 
based on a thorough study of the original Greek, can be understood by 
any cultured layman. The interests of the advanced student are met in 
special notes put into smaller type. These notes are often very valuable. 

Bruce's commentary on Acts is, if we mistake not, destined for a long 
life. We know of no one-volume commentary in English on Acts which 
offers so much valuable information. Within a few years Bruce has been 
permitted to publish three separate treatments of Acts. In 1951 scholars 
hailed his splendid commentary on the Greek text, designed particularly 
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for serious students of Greek and laying emphasis on textual, philological, 
historical, and critical matters. What a pity, we felt, that this commentary 
could only be used by the elect few who revel in Greek! Late in 1953 
appeared Bruce’s 42-page compressed commentary on the book in the 
notable one-volume New Bible Commentary, edited by Davidson, Stibbs, 
and Kevan. Then followed in 1954 the work here announced. (Inci- 
dentally, the ground covered by Luke’s Acts was traversed by Bruce in 
his very readable story of the early church, the Dawn of Christianity, 
republished, with further historica] studies, in 1954 under the title The 
Spreading Flame.) Here, then, we have the crown of many years of study 
by a competent scholar and skilled writer. Naturally he builds on his first 
work. But we have here more than an adaptation. We have an expansion 
in connected narrative and a more adequate treatment of the theological 
import of the text. In very numerous notes, containing textual and philo- 
logical or critical comments, due cognizance has been taken of much 
literature bearing on Acts that appeared subsequently to that first com- 
mentary or that had been there omitted. In large sections, especially 
where Paul enters the scene, the fine literary skill of the author makes 
the thrilling story of Luke thoroughly alive. Fortunate the man who can 
afford both the Greek commentary of Bruce and this new exposition. 
Here, at last, we have in English a scholar of first rank who has shaken 
off the incubus of the Tiibingen School, which still is felt in most modern 
studies on this highly important book. 

Ridderbos’ Galatians introduces to the English theological world a young 
theologian highly regarded in his native Netherlands. He is a professor 
at the Kampen Theological School. His manuscript was written in Dutch 
and translated by Dr. Henry Zylstra. Partly, perhaps, because of the fact 
of translation, but mainly because of the serious and successful efforts of 
Ridderbos to trace out carefully every step of Paul’s argument, this com- 
mentary constitutes relatively heavy reading. But a study of this work will 
be richly rewarding. We would not be able to point to any book in Eng- 
lish which in similar compass so well opens up this difficult letter to 
the reader. It makes a good technical companion to the brilliant study 
in German of the development of Paul’s thought by the late John Philip 
Koehler in his Brief an die Galater in 1910, which unfortunately has 
not yet been made available in English. Unlike most Continental theo- 
logians of the present time, Ridderbos leans to the South Galatian theory 
as to the destination of the letter. It should also be noted that he iden- 
tifies the visit to Jerusalem recorded in Gal. 2:1-10 with that of Acts 15. 
By contrast, Bruce favors the identification with the collection visit of 
Acts 11:30. It is very interesting to compare the respective arguments 
in the same series of commentaries. 

Ross, who treats the Epistles of James and John, is a former professor 
(Free Church College, Edinburgh) turned preacher. Unmistakably he is 
a preacher. We read this fascinating book on three successive nights and 
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had the sensation of sitting in a church and listening with rapt attention 
to an eloquent, cultured, well-read, and thoroughly evangelical expository 
preacher. We have in this book exegesis plus, that is, satisfactory exegesis 
leading to an understanding of the letters, plus pastoral appeal with apt 
quotations and illustrations. And, perhaps, that is an excellent way to 
handle these eminently practical epistles! Ross knows the English com- 
mentaries, but shows little knowledge of the significant work of the Ger- 
man theologians in this field. No doubt, this volume will prove stimu- 
lating to many preachers and Bible class teachers. While it will not 
replace the great standard commentaries on these letters, it is a very 
useful book to have handy. VICTOR BARTLING 


THE BIBLE BOOK BY BOOK. By G. Coleman Luck. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1955. 253 pages. Paper. $1.25. 


A sketch of Biblical introduction, based on materials from the Bible 
itself, together with outlines of the contents of individual books. 


ERWIN L. LUEKER 


YOUR OTHER VOCATION. By Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 125 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


DECLARATION OF FREEDOM. By Elton Trueblood. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 124 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


The author of these two interesting books is professor of philosophy 
at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. He is a popular lecturer and author 
of a number of books dealing with some of tke basic problems confront- 
ing man in the world today. His style is lucid and always pleasant reading. 
His grasp of the problems discussed is comprehensive, and his insights 
penetrating. One cannot always agree with the theological views ex- 
pressed, but one is never bored and always stimulated. 

Your Other Vocation is primarily addressed to the Christian layman. 
The present status of the church, Dr. Trueblood believes, is very grave. 
Hundreds of millions of human beings have come under the influence 
and control of atheistic Communism in Asia, and the situation in the 
West is far from encouraging. “Though the western civilization is still 
nominally Christian, the living connection with early Christian roots is 
at various points very slight, while at others the connection seems actually 
to be severed.” 

The area in which the church has lost most heavily, the author thinks, 
is in the field of labor, higher and lower education, and among the intel- 
lectual. 

There are other areas in which the church is losing ground, but 
Dr. Trueblood sees hopeful signs in the fact that more people are be- 
ginning to recognize the seriousness of the situation, and he is especially 
impressed by the possibilities of the revived religious interest among 
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laymen everywhere. He feels that just as the success of the early Christian 
Church was very largely due to the convictions and the consecration of 
the nonprofessional members of that church, so the hope of the 20th 
century church may again rest with the laymen. 


The chapters on the dignity of labor and on the recovery of family 
life are especially significant. 


Inspite of the author’s liberal theology, there is so much good in this 
book that it might well be discussed chapter by chapter in groups of 
laymen and women. A renewed interest in the affairs of the church and 
religion in general on the part of the laymen is also quite evident in 
our church, but there still is room for improvement, and so we too might 
well contemplate the statement by Dr. Mott quoted on page 49: “A multi- 
tude of laymen are today in serious danger. It is positively perilous for 
them to hear more sermons, attend more Bible classes and open forums, 
and read more religious and ethical works, unless accompanying it all, 
there be day by day an adequate outlet for their new-found truth.” 


In Declaration of Freedom the author deals with the present world 
situation. Dr. Trueblood believes that it is not sufficient to approach the 
present world crisis merely from a negative point of view by opposing 
Communism, but we must confront this vigorous but evil idea with 
a better idea. This implies, first of all, that we clarify our own thinking 
about the social order which we would regard as desirable or ideal, and, 
second, that we demonstrate the greater attractiveness of this idea by 
putting it into practice in every phase of life in our society. All of our 
freedoms are endangered not only from the “left,” but also from the 
“right.” The struggle for freedom is unique to man. The animal does 
not have this problem because the animal is not a free personality. “But 
freedom is not something which can be purchased once and for all. Not 
only must the victory of the free spirit be continually rewon, it is also 
necessary that the battle be forever waged on more than one front at the 
same time.” 


Dr. Trueblood considers six freedoms as basic for a free democratic 
society: freedom to learn, to debate, to worship, to work, to live, and to 
serve. The significance of each of these freedoms is discussed at greater 
length. The two chapters on the equality and the dignity of man respec- 
tively deserve especially careful study because of the widespread confusion 
in our day with respect to these questions. 


All in all, this, too, is an excellent book, deserving careful study by 
pastors and laymen. The discerning reader will be able to recognize such 
views, appearing now and then, as are not in harmony with Lutheran 
theology. If Christians are to be a salt and a light in the world, they 
must know the world in which we are living. A study of this book will 
be helpful to that end. A. M. REHWINKEL 
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A STUDY OF THE BOOK OF ACTS. By Charles J. Woodbridge. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955. 151 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


In twenty-eight little essays, one for each chapter of Acts, the dean 
of students at Fuller Theological Seminary skillfully retells the story of 
Luke for the instruction and encouragement of the church in our own 
day. The following words indicate the author’s main emphases in his 
practical applications: “The Book of Acts tells a church which is impotent 
the secret of power. It indicates to a church which seems frustrated the 
way of progress. It shows an overinstitutionalized church the real func- 
tion of organization. It reveals to a church which is smug and complacent 
the compelling urgency of her mission. It makes clear to a church which 
is becoming dumb the insistent duty of witnessing. It emphasizes . . 
the place of prayer. It reminds a church which may be discouraged that 
there are heavenly resources of encouragement.” This small volume pro- 
vides suggestive material for discussion leaders in Bible classes study- 
ing Acts. V. BARTLING 


FIRST AND SECOND THESSALONIANS. By William Hendriksen. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955. 214 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


The ambitious undertaking of the author and his publisher to issue, 
at the pace of about one new volume a year, a complete new exposition 
of the entire New Testament (under the title New Testament Com- 
mentary) has made an auspicious beginning with two volumes on John’s 
Gospel which have met with general acclaim and with this excellent 
present treatment of the Thessalonian correspondence. Dr. Hendriksen 
reminds one much of Lenski, with whose work he is well acquainted. 
What Lenski did from the Lutheran point of view he does on the basis 
of strict Calvinism. In scholarship and teaching ability Hendriksen must 
receive a high rating. Until his recent return to the pastoral ministry he 
was for ten years professor of New Testament literature in Calvin Semi- 
nary. His pastoral concern is evidenced in the way in which he brings 
the fruit of his scholarship down to the level of the average reader. Both 
the trained theologian and the layman can use his work with pleasure 
and profit. Like his work on John, this new volume includes a full intro- 
duction, the author’s own translation, and a verse by verse commentary, 
with a clear outline preceding, and a full synthesis following, the exposition 
of each section. The author is at home in the work on these epistles done 
by English and Dutch scholars, but apparently has not confronted the 
important treatments by German scholars, such as Wohlenberg, von 
Dobschiitz, Dibelius, and Oepke. Though this reviewer dissents from the 
commentator on some few details of exposition on the grounds of philology 
or theological judgment, he believes that this book as a whole constitutes 
one of the most useful interpretations of these letters available in the 
English field, and he eagerly awaits the succeeding volumes of this notable 
project. V. BARTLING 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. By A. C. Bouquet. 

Illustrated from drawings by Marjorie Quennell. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 235 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Bouquet is a specialist in the history of the Mediterranean World at 
the beginning of the Christian era. He has given us a very readable 
account of the life of the common people. It furnishes good background 
for Bible study. He discusses all phases of everyday life, including occu- 
pations, housing, food, transportation, business, and education. The book 
is well illustrated with drawings in black and white and a number of 
half tones. It will be a valuable acquisition for the library of the student 
and pastor. ARTHUR KLINCK 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. By Ronald Knox. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1952. xviii and 284 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


The title of this book is something of a misnomer. A commentary, 
really to deserve the name, must seek to understand a literary work as 
a whole and must study the parts in relation to the design of the total 
work. Monsignor Knox has done neither. His book is chiefly devoted 
to the Synoptic problem and consists in the main of observations, sur- 
mises, and guesses on the literary relationships between the Gospels. 
Straightforward expositions of individual sections and verses are rare. 
The author has intended his book as an aid to readers of the Gospels in 
his notable translation of the Bible (a Roman Catholic private version 
based on the Vulgate). But we fear that the general reader will only be 
befuddled rather than aided. The specialist, to be sure, will find the book 
quite interesting, even helpful toward the solution of some vexing prob- 
lems, but very often exasperating. Protestant readers will note with some 
surprise that a book which, no doubt unintentionally, gives the impres- 
sion that the Evangelists did a somewhat bungling job bears the mshil 
obstat and imprimatur of ecclesiastical censors. V. BARTLING 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH (SUMMA CONTRA 
GENTILES). Book One: God. By Thomas Aquinas; trans. and 
ed. Anton C. Pegis. Garden City: Image Books, 1955. 317 pages. 
Paper. 85 cents. 

An early fourteenth-century tradition asserts that the Angelic Doctor 
wrote the Summa contra gentiles at the request of St. Raymond of Penna- 
fort as a manual of apologetics for the use of Christian missionaries in 
Spain in their spiritual war against Islam. St. Thomas himself says in 
Chapter 2: “I have set myself the task of making known, as far as my 
limited powers will allow, the truth that the Catholic Faith professes and 
of setting aside the errors that are opposed to it.” This new English trans- 
lation of St. Thomas’ great synthesis of his theological and philosophical 
thought deserves nothing but praise. The vastly learned Dr. Pegis has 
accomplished the difficult task of combining admirable precision with 
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a felicity of style that is notably lacking in some other English versions 
of St.Thomas. The 51-page introduction is succinct and direct. Saint 
Thomas has suffered greatly at the hands of his commentators and sys- 
tematizers. Really to appreciate him requires that he be read at first hand. 
This beautifully transparent translation is a superb means to that end. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE GOD OF THE WITCHES. By Margaret Alice Murray, 2d ed. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 212 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The thesis of this generously illustrated anthropological inquiry is: 
(1) that the witch cult which medieval and even post-Reformation 
Christianity proscribed so vigorously in Europe was really the surviving 
worship of the primitive Incarnate Horned God by the “inarticulate and 
uneducated” descendants of the indigenous Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and 
Bronze Age population; (2) that the “fairies” of legend and literature 
prior to the seventeenth century were the descendants of the originally 
nomadic early people who inhabited northern Europe; (3) that the witches 
against whom the church’s inquisition was directed were the priests and 
priestesses of the cult; and (4) that the sacrifice of a Divine Victim 
(i.e., the Incarnate God) at prescribed intervals (seven years in England, 
nine years in France and Scandinavia) was a characteristic feature of the 
witch cult. In her final daring chapter the author endeavors to show that 
among such Divine Victims were King William Rufus of England, Saint 
Thomas a Becket, St. Joan of Arc, and Gilles de Rais. She has —-some- 
what uncritically at times — brought together a vast amount of material, 
which invests some of her conjectures with a high degree of probability. 
At the same time, the present reviewer — without claiming the competence 
to evaluate all of Dr. Murray’s evidence, and resting his conclusion on 
those items where he feels that he can voice a judgment— is of the 
opinion that she has not demonstrated a great part of her thesis. Never- 
theless, the book is suggestive and stimulating to anyone who is interested 
in the history of witchcraft and in the church’s attitude toward it. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DIE POLITISCHE VERANTWORTUNG DER KIRCHE NACH DER 
LEHRE DER LUTHERISCHEN BEKENNTNISSCHRIFTEN (BE- 
KENNENDE LUTHERISCHE KIRCHE, No.7). By Wolfram von 
Krause. Neuendettelsau: Freimund-Verlag, 1952. 63 pages. Paper. 
DM 2.40. 


This brochure is short. Furthermore, it is written with special reference 
to the German situation as complicated by the pronouncements of Karl 
Barth and the interconfessional tensions that exist within the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKiD). Nevertheless, it is an important contem- 
porary commentary on Article XVI of the Augsburg Confession and the 
other passages of the Lutheran Symbols that discuss the “political” func- 
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tion of the church’s membership. In the title and throughout the dis- 
cussion, the “church” is the empirical church, and “political” is correctly 
taken to cover the whole “public” activity — social and economic as well 
as narrowly political—of the Christian. Professor von Krause draws 
extensively on the insights of Hans Asmussen and Werner Elert, and 
American Lutheran readers will note with interest that at one crucial 
point (p.52) he follows C. F. W. Walther’s Die rechte Unterscheidung 
von Gesetz und Evangelium. His major thesis is that the church must dif- 
ferentiate meticulously between the administration of the means of grace 
and secular power and that the contribution which the church—and 
notably the church’s clergy — makes to the social order is necessarily 
“hidden (verborgen).” He develops his thesis by discussing (1) the 
Christian’s immediate discharge of his secular responsibilities as a citizen 
and, where applicable, as a public official (including the important, 
though almost too briefly treated, limitation of paragraph 7 of the cited 
Article XVI); (2) the church’s mediate discharge of her secular respon- 
sibilities through the sacred ministry; and (3) the right differentiation of 
the two on the basis of Law and Gospel versus the false conception of 
a separation of church and world, including the state. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


REDEMPTION — ACCOMPLISHED AND APPLIED. By John Murray. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1955. 236 
pages. $3.00. 


As professor of systematic theology in Westminster Theological Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia, the author presents the Calvinistic doctrines of limited 
atonement and perseverance of the saints. These he regards as Scripturally 
sound, though he admits that we are here “dealing with the mystery of 
godliness, and eternity will not reach the bottom of it nor exhaust its 
praise.” The Lutheran reader will of course disagree with the author’s 
exposition of Scripture and his conclusions regarding these doctrines. 
Volumes have been written on both sides, and another volume would be 
necessary to present the Lutheran disagreement with the author's convic- 
tion. That is apparent from the following observation. In reply to the 
question: “What does redemption mean?” the author says: “It does not 
mean redeemability, that we are placed in a redeemable position.” He 
implies that the doctrine of the redemption of all mankind reduces the 
atonement to mere redeemability, which it certainly does not. All men 
are as surely redeemed by Christ as are those to whom Murray would 
restrict redemption. Christ's death is the death, his resurrection the resur- 
rection, of the human race. To oppose the clear statements of Scripture 
which positively declare this to be a fact with questionable exegetical con- 
jectures will not do. Let us have some clear statements of Scripture which 
declare that Christ is not the Propitiation for the sins of the whole world 
(1 John 2:2), or that he who has trodden under foot the Son of God 
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was not sanctified with the blood of the covenant (Heb. 10:29), or that 
the false prophets who denied the Lord and brought upon themselves 
swift destruction were not bought by Him (2 Peter 2:1). Scripture does 
indeed single out God’s people, telling them how they should live be- 
cause Christ redeemed them. But the statements of Scripture which say 
that do not limit Christ’s atonement to them. Whenever the atonement 
is limited to those who believe in Christ, something is added to it that 
does not belong there. It will not do to make the application of the 
atonement an integral part of the atonement. Let us, however, rejoice in 
the fact that Murray presents Jesus as the Savior of sinners! 


L. W. SPITZ 


A SELECT LIBRARY OF NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH (SECOND SERIES). Vol.1X: Saint 
Hilary of Poitiers: Selected Works, trans. E. W. Watson, L. Pullen, and 
W. Sanday, and John of Damascus: Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, 
trans. S. D. F. Salmond; ci and 364 pages. Vol. X: Some of the Principal 
Works of St. Ambrose, trans. H. de Romestin, E. de Romestin, and H. T. F. 
Duckworth; xxiii and 497 pages. Vol. XI: The Works of Sulpitius 
Severus, trans. Alexander Roberts; The Commonitory of Vincent of 
Lerins, trans. C. A. Hurtley; and The Works of John Cassian, trans. Edgar 
C. S. Gibson; 641 pages. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Company, 1955. Cloth. $6.00 per volume. The monumental reissue 
of the Second Series of The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers is drawing 
to a close rapidly; with the three volumes here listed off the press, only 
three more remain to be printed, so that by the end of 1956 we can hope 
to have this series complete. Of St. Hilary's writings we have his Liber 
de Synodis, which is not without its implications for the present divided 
state of Christendom, the twelve books of De Trinitate, his Homilies on 
Psalms 1, 53, and 130, prefaced with two carefully written essays, one on 
“The Life and Writings of St. Hilary of Poitiers,” the other on his theo- 
logy. St. John of Damascus is represented by a good working translation 
of the linguistically and textually difficult Exact Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith. St. Ambrose of Milan has a whole volume to himself. Translated 
in it are his De officiis (On the Duties of the Clergy), his De Spiritu 
Sancto, his two books On the Decease of His Brother Satyrus and On 
Belief in the Resurrection, his Exposition of the Christian Faith known 
variously by the title De fide and De Trinitate, his lectures to catechumens 
On the Mysteries (Treating of the Solemnities of Holy Baptism, the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost in Holy Confirmation, and, very explicitly, 
the Real Presence of Our Lord’s Body and Blood in the Holy Eucharist), 
On Repentance, Concerning Virgins and Concerning Widows. In addition 
a dozen selected letters reveal “the indomitable energy and fearless con- 
stancy of the great Bishop.” The third of the present volumes give us 
from the pen of Sulpicius Severus the biography St. Martin of Tours, three 
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“undoubted” letters, his Dialogues concerning the virtues of the monks 
of the East, and of St. Martin, seven “dubious” letters, his Sacred History 
from Creation to the Pontificate of St. Damasus of Rome; from the pen 
of St. Vincent of Lerins the famed Commonitorium, important not only 
for its classic definition of Catholicity (quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ab omnibus creditum est) but also for its important role in the history 
of hermeneutics; and from the pen of John Cassian The Institutes of the 
Coenobia (minus Book VI), the Conferences (minus Conferences XII 
and XXII) and On the Incarnation of the Lord Against Nestorius. All 
three volumes have the usual helpful indices of subjects and Biblical texts. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


A COMPASS FOR PRAYER. By Allegra McBirney. Columbus: Wart- 
burg Press, 1955. 72 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


Allegra McBirney has written a discussion of prayer which communi- 
cates understanding and interest to the young person. Though not written 
in theological terms, it makes apparent that prayer is Christian because 
of God’s work for us and in us. ERWIN L. LUEKER 


PIO NONO: A STUDY IN EUROPEAN POLITICS AND RELIGION 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By E. E. Y. Hales. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1954. 352 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Pius IX was pope from 1846 to 1878, the longest reign in papal history. 
He promulgated the dogma of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary (1854); he issued the Syllabus of Errors (1864); he called the 
Vatican Council which defined the pope’s jurisdiction and infallibility in 
Pastor aeternus (1870). Of Pio Nono the author says that he gave greater 
authority and influence to the papacy than any pope since the Council of 
Trent; he calls him “the creator of the Modern Papacy” (p. xiii). It was 
he who became the “Prisoner of the Vatican,” a role which the popes 
played until 1929. During his pontificate Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
and others were concerned with the Risorgimento. The liberal Catholics, 
the ultramontanes, the Old Catholics, Napoleon III, and Bismarck, are 
some of those with whom he dealt. 

The author explains the actions of Pius IX by the affirmation that the 
secular prince and the spiritual head could not be separated: “In theory 
these two functions might be distinguished, but in practice the distinction 
never proved to be possible” (pp.60, 61). With this thesis against the 
background of the political movements within Italy and of international 
politics, he interprets the actions of Pio Nono. He makes out a brilliant, 
balanced case, buttressed by careful scholarship, for his subject. As the first 
English biography of this pope, it adds materially to our understanding 
of the papacy in the modern world. CARL S. MEYER 
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THE FRONTIER CAMP MEETING: RELIGION’S HARVESTTIME. 
By Charles A. Johnson. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1955. xiii and 325 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Only in America, and only in the more sparsely settled frontier regions 
of mid-America, could the camp meeting have developed into the socio- 
religious institution that it did. It flourished from immediately after the 
Second Great Awakening (1799—1805) down into the forties and fifties, 
when it gave place to the permanent encampments, the Chautauqua move- 
ment, and to the professional revivalist. Raw backwoods communities 
supported the movement — they needed religion and relief from loneli- 
ness. American Methodism found it useful both for extending its influence 
and for gaining new members. The circuit riders, doughty saddleback 
preachers, utilized the movement to its fullest. 

Surely the frontier was in need of religion. Whatever the exact origins 
of the camp meeting may have been, Gasper River (1800) established it, 
if it did not inaugurate it. Three thousand to twenty thousand attended 
the camp meetings. Perhaps as many as twenty-five thousand were at 
Cane Ridge (1801), “in all probability, the most disorderly, the most 
hysterical, and the largest revival ever held in early-day America” (p. 63). 
Irregularities there were — drunkenness, immorality, rowdiness, “acrobatic 
Christianity.” 

Asbury is regarded as the religious leader who combined the meetings 
of the Methodist with the revival and thus made the camp meeting such 
a potent weapon for the Methodists. Under Methodist auspices the camp 
meeting matured and provided that church’s “harvesttime.” Conversion 
might be experienced under the stress of a rowdy, emotionally charged 
setting; the stern discipline of the followers of Wesley would retain not 
a few for his church. 

The four- or six-day encampment, crowded with services and meetings, 
dominated by men of moral earnestness (“the saddlebag preacher often 
outworked the farmer, outrode the hunter, and outdistanced the fur trader,” 
pp. 154, 155), enlivened with hymns that were largely sui generis, com- 
bined sociability in the tented grove with the “Arminian doctrine of free 
will, free grace, and individual responsibility” (p.175). Its significance 
as a social medium and its importance for increasing the moral tone of 
a community were of great consequence. 

No one else has sketched the camp meeting and its meaning so com- 
pletely nor so ably as has Dr. Johnson. His study fills a gap in the religious 
and cultural history of our country. CARL S. MEYER 


SAINT ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. By Nesta de Robeck. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. 211 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 
This is a biography of the 24-year life of Elizabeth of Hungary. The 
work presents a fine word picture of the age in which the saint lived. 
Born the daughter of King Andreas II of Hungary in the first decade of 
the significant 13th century, Elizabeth since her fourth year lived at the 
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Wartburg in anticipation of her marriage to her betrothed, the Landgrave 
Louis of Thuringia. The author is a Roman Catholic and thus is a bit too 
sympathetic to Conrad of Marburg, Elizabeth’s confessor; but he does not 
entirely gloss with glamour the actions of this brilliant secular cleric, who 
was assassinated in July 1233. 

Much of the material is fanciful legend that has grown up about the 
life of this saint. But there is much of interest for the student of medieval 
life. The illustrations include the three-dimensional painting of the saint 
by Taddeo di Bartolo, a general view of Marburg with the beautiful 
Church of St. Elizabeth, and a good picture of the castle where the evan- 
gelical Luther achieved some of his greatest literary productions and 
where the unevangelical Conrad made life difficult for devout and devoted 
Elizabeth. PHIL J. SCHROEDER 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTING DEPUTIES. By Bernard Lord 
Manning, ed. Ormerod Greenwood. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. ix and 498 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 


Two delegates each of the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist 
churches in London and its environs have been chosen annually for more 
than two hundred years (since 1732) to constitute the Protestant Dissent- 
ing Deputies. In a country which supported an Established Church these 
deputies were (and are) intent on protecting their civil rights. 

The right of burial, even into the twentieth century, was one of the 
major issues, and perhaps the most troublesome one. In many places the 
Established Church had the only burial place. Could and would Dissenters 
be buried in it? The question of Church Rates was another vexing prob- 
lem. The Dissenters did not wish to contribute to the upkeep of the Estab- 
lished Church. The Education question is one that has not yet been settled 
in England, in spite of the Butler Act of 1944. Not all the Dissenters 
wanted education to be under the entire control of the State without any 
religious instruction. Disestablishment and Disendowment have been 
agitated in England during the past two—or even three — centuries. 
These have been major issues. 

Have the Dissenting Deputies continued causes for dissent? “In the 
20th century practical grievances have died away, with an alteration in the 
temper of men perhaps larger than we yet understand; the anomalies in 
the complicated pattern of English life are still there, but we accept them 
with more pride than regret,” the author states (p.477). 

Because of the importance of these issues this book makes a major 
contribution to an understanding of church life in England since the early 
eighteenth century. It is based on the eighteen volumes of the Minute 
Books of the Deputies. The author found them a goldmine of informa- 
tion on political and religious questions during these two hundred and 
more years. The author died in 1942. Mr. Greenwood deserves thanks 
for editing and seeing to the publication of this volume, which adds 
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greatly to an insight into the actual workings of church-state and Dissent- 
state relations in England during the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries. CARL S. MEYER 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN NEW JERSEY. By Nelson R. Burr. 
Philadelphia: The Church Historical Society, 1954. xvi and 768 
pages. Cloth. $10.00. 


A regional history of another church body must be outstanding to 
attract the interest of those outside the denomination. Dr. Burr's account 
of Anglicanism in the little state of New Jersey is outstanding. The 454 
pages which comprise the actual text of the account tell of the vicissitudes, 
growth, problems, and revival of the Anglican congregations there between 
1701 and 1790. After the founding of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts in 1701, under the driving force of 
Dr. Thomas Bray and the benign sponsorship of Archbishop Thomas 
Tenison, the “Venerable Society” promoted the cause of the Anglican 
Church in New Jersey. Keith and Talbot were its first missionaries. 
The Great Awakening was the first storm that the Church of England 
had to suffer; the American Revolution was the second. The “schools of 
the Prayer Book,” the conventions of the clergy, the struggle to establish 
the episcopate, the “corporation for the relief of the widows and chil- 
dren of the clergy” are subjects of separate chapters. The details of the 
life of the church in Chapters 8 through 10, are told with refreshing 
simplicity and an authenticity which has its origin in a thorough knowl- 
edge of the primary sources. These chapters alone will make the volume 
a mine of information for social historians and church historians dealing 
with the colonial period. An epilog of thirty pages brings the history 
down to the present. 

Two lengthy appendices give historical sketches of colonial churches 
and biographical sketches of colonial clergymen. Short sketches are given 
of 24 parishes, of which No. 15, on Christ Church, New Brunswick, is 
especially valuable. There are 48 biographical sketches of colonial clergy- 
men. The articles on Dr. Thomas B. Chandler and Samuel Seabury, Jr., 
are noteworthy because of their subjects’ prominence. The sketch of Agur 
Treadwell is particularly appealing. The bibliography comprises 43 pages; 
another 48 pages are occupied with notes. 

The pattern used by Dr. Burr could well be adapted by writers of 
District histories within the Lutheran Church. Its thoroughness, its objec- 
tivity, its readability, its organization, and its scholarship commend it. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN CARROLL, ARCHBISHOP OF 
BALTIMORE (1735—1815). By Peter Guilday. Westminster: The 
Newman Press, 1954. xi and 864 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


This is a reprint of the first edition, published in 1922; it is not 
a revision. However, the mere fact that the biography was reprinted 
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after thirty-two years is a testimony of some kind of its worth. The work 
is well-known and widely recognized. Guilday, professor of church his- 
tory at the Catholic University of America and one of the outstanding 
scholars of the history of Roman Catholicism in this country, wrote 
a study which simply must still be reckoned with by all students of the 
period. It is concerned more with the “times” than the “life” of Carroll, 
in so far as the details of the history of the Roman Catholic Church are 
of more moment to the biographer than the details of the personal life 
of the prelate. Because of its broad scope the pages of this detailed account 
form a valuable document for the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States of America, especially between 1784 and 1815. 
Much primary source material is incorporated in these pages. Letters 
and documents are reproduced in profusion. They add to the value of 
the biography, which thus becomes almost a source book. The account 
is carefully documented, and a critical essay on the sources shows the 
meticulous scholarship of the author. CARL S. MEYER 


VIKING TIMES TO MODERN: THE STORY OF SWEDISH EXPLOR- 
ING AND SETTLEMENT IN AMERICA, AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TRADE AND SHIPPING FROM THE VIKINGS TO 
OUR TIME. By Eric W. Fleisher and Jorgen Weibull. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 115 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


This is an excellent product of the book-maker’s craft in the kind and 
quality of its illustrations, its typography, and make-up. The subject matter 
is treated broadly. Stress is placed on economic relations between the 
United States and Sweden, Swedish emigration, and diplomatic relation- 
ships between the two countries. A brief section on the Swedish Church 
in colonial America tells about the religious ties between America and 
Sweden. The book lacks an index. CARL S. MEYER 


AMERICA’S LUTHERANS. Edited by Omar Bonderud and Charles Lutz. 
Columbus: The Wartburg Press, 1955. 63 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 


This is a very convenient reprint of a series of articles which appeared 
in the magazine One. Each major group of Lutherans is treated by a mem- 
ber of that particular group. The many charts and photographs illustrating 
the work of the various bodies help to make this reprint a very useful 
tool for the busy pastor. ARTHUR KLINCK 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION: 1845—1953. By Wil- 
liam Wright Barnes. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1954. x and 329 
pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


The publishers have labeled this history of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention “the first history of a great denomination.” Today this church 
body has a membership of about eight million and continues to grow. 
Conservative in theology, stressing the voluntary and advisory nature of 
its organization, and maintaining that “our Convention has no ecclesiolog- 
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ical authority” (p.286), it declined to join the World Council of 
Churches. Neither is it a member of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 

The conflict over slavery precipitated the organization in 1845. Slavery 
was, however, not the only issue. Policies regarding home missions and 
the question of the nature of Baptist general church bodies were also 
involved. It was in 1925 that a comprehensive confession of faith, a re- 
vision of the New Hampshire Confession of 1833, was first adopted by 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Its five theological seminaries have 
played vital roles in the history of the Convention, especially the seminary 
at Louisville. 

Because of the original forms of organization, questions of polity, pro- 
cedures, and policies were bound to arise. One step toward co-ordination 
and integration was the establishment in 1917 of an Executive Committee, 
whose powers were greatly expanded in 1927. Evangelism, stewardship, 
home and foreign missions, the role of women within the church, the 
young people's question, enlisting laymen, the seventy-five million dollar 
campaign of 1919—1924, relations with other church bodies (Baptist or 
otherwise), benevolences, and education, are among the topics which the 
author takes up. The author is concerned with the larger body, not with 
the state connections or the progress of individual churches. 

Dr. Barnes is research professor in Baptist history at Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Of course, his book is sympathetic to his 
brethren. Why shouldn’t it be? At the same time he is scrupulously care- 
ful about quoting from documents, especially official sources; perhaps he 
quotes too much. The authenticity of the history presented cannot be 
challenged seriously. CARL S. MEYER 


SCHWEIZER URSPRUNGE DES ANGLIKANISCHEN STAATSKIR- 
CHENTUMS. (Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
Nr. 170). By Helmut Kressner. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
1953. 136 pages. Paper. DM 12. 


John Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury during the latter part of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, maintained against the Puritans: “I make 
no difference betwixt a christian commonwealth and the church of Christ.” 

Zwingli’s identity of State and Church was not the identity practised 
in England. Zwingli held to a respublica christiana, an ethical com- 
munity —a concept which he learned from Erasmus. Politics will draw 
its strength and direction, Zwingli believed, from religion. 

Oecolampadius stressed the private morals of the individual; Zwingli 
added the public morality of the citizen. Oecolampadius was first theo- 
logian, then citizen; Zwingli, theologian and citizen, “Gottesmann und 
Staatsmann” (p.38). “Urbem christianam nihil quam ecclesiam Chris- 
tianam esse,” was Zwingli’s concept. Perhaps he borrowed it from Martin 
Bucer. John Calvin, who was likewise indebted to Bucer, as well as Theo- 
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dore Beza, Calvin’s successor, and Peter Viret, also believed in a theocracy. 
Bucer believed that the government of a city had the right to institute 
the Reformation, since it possessed the merum imperium. Wolfgang 
Musculus had to provide the theological argumentation for the Bernese 
position that the magistrates had the potestas ecclesiae. Beginning with 
natural right and patriarchal example, arguments used already by Bucer, 
Musculus advanced to the position that the state is in effect the visible 
church and the state exercises all legal functions. Rudolph Gualter, the 
disciple of Bullinger, gave further literary expression to these views. 
Gualter, incidentally, seems to have influenced greatly Thomas Erastus. 

From Gualter and Musculus, Whitgift learned to identify state and 
church. He was opposed by Thomas Cartwright, the Presbyterian Puritan, 
and others. In England the conflict came to be one between the Genevan 
concept of the relationship between church and state and the Zurich 
concept. 

The author has succeeded in establishing his thesis. However, he fails 
to take into consideration previous theories held in England, particularly 
during the time of Henry VIII. William Tyndale’s Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man, the humanists’ preference for Roman law, and the growth of 
Tudor absolutism were factors which he might have stressed to a greater 
degree. Yet he did demonstrate what he set out to show, that Anglican 
theories of the dominance of the church by the state were based on con- 
cepts borrowed from Zurich. CARL S. MEYER 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By Philip Hughes. Vol.1, The 
King’s Proceedings; third edition; xxi and 404 pages. Vol. Il, 
Religio Depopulata; xxv and 366 pages. Vol. III, True Religion 
Now Established; xxix and 457 pages. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1954. Cloth. $7.50 per volume. 


This work has been called “monumental” and “magnificent.” In terms 
of scope and abundance of material it is all that. Its scholarship cannot 
be denied; it is written in a moving, attention-compelling style. The 
author has made wide use of primary sources; he knows the secondary 
literature of the period. His point of view throughout is that of a Roman 
Catholic. 

The work begins with a survey of the England of 1517. The first 
volume ends approximately with the year 1540. During these twenty- 
three years Cardinal Wolsey has had his heyday, the Lutheran “heresy” 
has entered England; the so-called divorce of Henry VIII has been granted; 
supremacy has been achieved and put into operation; Lutheran missions 
have been sent to England; the Cleves catastrophe and the fall of Thomas 
Cromwell have taken place. 

The second volume takes up the changes from 1536 on and ends with 
the death of Mary in 1558. The Bishop’s Book of 1537, the King’s Book 
of 1543, the Book of Homilies of 1547, the Prayer Books of 1549 and 
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1552, and Ponet’s Short Catechism of 1553 are discussed in some detail 
in the first half of this volume. The second half has much to say about 
“the fate of the heretics” under Mary, John Foxe, and dissensions among 
both Protestants and Romanists. 

The third volume spans the reign of the first Elizabeth, 1558—1603. 
At least half of this volume deals with the history of the English adherents 
of Rome during the second part of the sixteenth century. The first half 
tells about the Elizabethan Settlement and the rise of Puritanism. 

The wealth of information at his command has embarrassed the author. 
His work lacks balance; perhaps a balanced presentation was not his 
purpose. By way of example, the Thirty-nine Articles are discussed briefly 
(III, 152f.), but the treatment of the archpriest controversy takes eleven 
pages (III, 385—396). Social and economic factors are not given the 
stress that they ought to have. Here and there one finds minor mistakes, 
but it would be surprising in a work of this scope if there were none. 

The interpretation which Hughes gives of various events will not always 
gain support. The poverty of the great religious houses (I, 325f.) is not 
substantiated adequately. Hughes’ rejection (II, 222f.) of the “bargain 
theory” (that the English might retain the church lands for their return 
to Rome) is wishful thinking. Were the heretics burnt during the reign 
of Mary largely Anabaptists, as he intimates (II, 262)? The Puritans — 
Hughes calls them the “primitives” — cannot be treated adequately around 
Cartwright. Nor will the phrase “minority within a minority” suffice as 
an interpretation of the group that favored the Elizabethan Settlement. 
Nor can the break with Rome in the reign of Henry VIII be interpreted 
with what appears to be an extreme emphasis on the king’s proceedings. 

Hughes takes occasion to set forth the teachings of his denomination 
as well as to attack the doctrine of justification by faith. He does not 
underestimate the role this doctrine played in the Reformation. Of Tyndale 
he says: “One truth alone mattered — that whoever ‘believed’ was justified, 
and that by ‘faith’ alone could man be justified” (1, 135; cf. also I, 139 ff.). 
Because of this doctrine he denounces Tyndale (I, 136) and the Book of 
Homilies (II, 97). He speaks of “the abyss that must forever separate 
two religions that differ in their accounts of what reconciliation with God 
means, the one building upon a belief that grace is a reality im the soul, 
the other upon the belief that grace is no more than an acceptability in 
God's sight” (III, 79). 

Much more ought to be said about the details of the presentation. 
Wolsey is condemned roundly (“a great churchman, in the worst sense 
of the word,” I, 113). Pope Clement VII is described as a procrastinator 
with “an utter inability to give a firm decision” (I, 165). Pius IV is 
“the hasty-tempered Caraffa pope” (III, 253). The appointment of an 
archpriest in 1598 is called “a novel and — speaking under correction — 
wholly unprecedented arrangement” (III, 385). The importance of Prot- 
estant sermonizing is recognized (III, 96). Jewel and Hooker are given 
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their just due. The attempt is not made to reconcile the differences be- 
tween the Anglican Church and the Roman Church, as if the XXXIX 
Articles might square with the Canons of Trent. The differences are 
pointed up sharply. The discussion emphasizes the theological throughout. 

The three volumes contain 96 full-page illustrations, including the 
frontispieces. Reproductions of portraits and of manuscripts and of printed 
pages from the sixteenth century, adequately described in the lists of 
illustrations, add much to these volumes. The tables of contents are very 
complete and for that reason very valuable. The bibliographies contain 
only the works cited; they might have been improved. 

In spite of its shortcomings the work cannot be dismissed lightly. It will 
be a standard reference work, one which every serious student of the 
Anglican Reformation must take into account. CARL S. MEYER 


LUTHER. By Rudolf Thiel. Translated by Gustav K. Wiencke. Phil- 
adelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1955. 492 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


No two biographies of Luther need ever be identical; the many-sided- 
ness of the great Reformer lends itself to varied portraiture. Much depends 
on the author’s skill to present Luther as he sees him. Rudolph Thiel 
succeeds in doing that; however, to maintain objectivity he permits Luther 
to speak for himself in his writings and recorded conversations. Need- 
less to say, conversations of people living in the sixteenth century were 
not tape-recorded; much was left to the imagination of the human recorder. 
The scholar misses specific documentation and an index. The book comes 
at a propitious time, what with the sensational film Martin Luther, and 
the joint Concordia-Muhlenberg edition of Luther’s works in English 
an emerging reality. Though Luther died over four centuries ago, he still 
lives and exerts a tremendous influence on the minds and hearts of men 
today. L. W. SPITZ 


THE EVANGELICALS AT OXFORD, 1735—1871: A RECORD OF 
AN UNCHRONICLED MOVEMENT. By J. S. Reynolds. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1953. xi and 212 pages. Cloth. 25s. 

This specialized study was published with the assistance of a fund 
instituted by the Aularian Association of St.Edmund Hall, Oxford. In 
seven chapters the author tells about the evangelical movement at Oxford, 
beginning around 1735, emphasizing evangelicalism at St. Edmund Hall, 
and closing his narrative with the year 1871, when Benjamin Symons 
resigned as Warden of Wadham College. 

Dr. Symons is only one of the outstanding evangelicals discussed. Isaac 
Crouch and Daniel Wilson, Richard Cotton and Joseph Jane—to name 
only a few—are among the many other evangelicals presented. A bio- 
graphical appendix (pp. 161—187) has the career outlines of 105 men 
“more intimately connected with Oxford evangelicalism.” 

The author has presented his study to demonstrate the strength of 
evangelicalism at Oxford. The commonly held opinion associates evan- 
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gelicalism with Cambridge and the High Church movement with Oxford. 
At Oxford, however, the evangelicals also included scholars and leaders 
as well as parochial clergy, prominent laymen, and missionaries. “The 
evangelicals at Oxford were sufficiently distinct, numerous, interdependent, 
influential, learned, and able, to be said to have formed, over a long period 
of years, not merely a party, but a school of thought . . . that school was 
virile though small . . . it represents a movement comparable with others 
which reached their zenith in the Oxford of the nineteenth century” 
(p. 159). 

The work is a scholarly presentation of the author’s proposition, with 
convincing proof of its tenableness. CARL S. MEYER 


PURITANISM AND RICHARD BAXTER. By Hugh Martin. London: 
SCM Press, 1954. 223 pages. Cloth. 15/—. 


Dr. Martin has divided his book into three parts. The first part 
(pp. 11—65) is a good overview of Puritanism from 1559 to 1689. 
In the second part (pp.66-121) Dr. Martin discusses topics such as 
“Puritanism and the Arts” and “Puritanism and Toleration.” In it he 
seems inclined to be overly generous to the Puritans, although it must 
be admitted that the Puritans have suffered from hatred and vilification. 
The last part is the strongest section of the book; here the author presents 
a sympathetic review of Richard Baxter (1615—1691) as writer, theo- 
logian, pastor, apostle of Christian unity, seeker for social justice, loving 
husband, and a man (pp. 122—192). 


Puritanism is of significance because of the great effect it has had on 
the religious life of our own country. Puritanism likewise affected Pietism. 
One of the main bridges between Puritanism and Pietism was Richard 
Baxter. Dr. Martin’s book, therefore, should be welcome and _ profitable 
reading. 

Some of Richard Baxter’s 168 (is this figure correct?) books ought 
to be on the reading lists of pastors. His Saints’ Everlasting Rest is a Chris- 
tian classic. According to Martin, The Reformed Pastor, Baxter's “greatest 
and best-written book . .. should be read by every minister, not only 
when he is in training but even more when he is in the midst of his work 
and understands its needs and temptations” (p.152). His Christian 
Directory is a comprehensive treatise on Christian ethics; the theme of 
The True and Only Way of Concord of All the Christian Churches is 
evident from the title; the Breviate is his charming tribute to his wife, 
of almost nineteen years, Margaret. 


Dr. Martin believes that much can be gained for Anglicanism and Free 
Churchmen through an understanding of Puritanism, “both in its great- 
ness and in its defects” (p.192). His book contributes to such an under- 
standing. CARL S. MEYER 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAPACY. By H. Burn-Murdoch. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1954. 432 pages. Cloth. 42 shillings. 


In nine parts and 72 chapters the author traces the history of the papacy, 
beginning with a statement of the doctrine of the papacy and an examina- 
tion of the Scripture claims for this doctrine. In the first five parts 
(47 chapters, 280 pages) the development of the papal claims during 
the first five centuries of the Christian era are discussed. The ninth part 
(“The Nineteenth, the Century of Definition”) discusses the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Vatican 
Council of 1870, and Papal Infallibility. An appendix adds the definition 
of the Corporeal Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary (1950). 


The purposes of the book are to present an objective statement of the 
facts of history relative to the growth of the papacy, and especially for 
the first five centuries to bring full quotations from the church fathers. 
Two statements are usually given which show the conflicting interpre- 
tations and arguments drawn from the facts. These ex parte statements 
are a valuable feature of the book. 

The author has presented a scholarly collection of data. The conflicting 
inferences are important. However, the fragmentation of the story, the 
lack of a comprehensive synthesis, and the emphasis on literary pronounce- 
ments largely at the expense of an account of the development of the 
papacy as an institution are definite weaknesses of the work. The large 
number of excerpts from the writers of the early church, the thorough 
documentation, and the careful summaries of the development of the doc- 
trine of the papacy stage by stage are its main strengths. 


CARL S. MEYER 


THE BROADENING CHURCH: A STUDY OF THEOLOGICAL 
ISSUES IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH SINCE 1869. By 
Lefferts A. Loetscher. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1954. xi and 195 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 


A Princeton Theological Seminary professor, who is also the son of 
a Princeton Theological Seminary professor, as well as editor in chief of 
the two supplementary volumes of the reissued Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, 
here “undertakes an inductive study of theological issues in one of the 
major denominations, the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America” (p. vii). His subtitle indicates the interpretation which he gives 
to the history of this denomination since the year 1869, the year in which 
the Old School and the New School Presbyterians were reunited. 


The years since 1869 have been crowded with events for this church 
body. Rationalism and higher criticism brought with them debates on 
the questions of revelation and inspiration. “The struggles whereby the 
Church first accepted and later rejected the Princeton attitude toward the 
Bible comprise a principal theme of the present book” (p.21). The 
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teachings of Alexander, Hodge, and Shedd were abandoned, leading finally 
to the withdrawal of Machen from Princeton. The entire church body 
went over to a more liberal viewpoint, seemingly on a “the-less-theology- 
the-better” platform. The Presbyterian Review in the 1880's disseminated 
some of the teachings of the higher critics. An attempt to revise the 
Westminster Confession failed in 1893. The Briggs case, however, pub- 
licized the “new critical” views further, and the Smith case reinforced 
them. The position of the seminaries within this church was regarded 
rightly as being crucial. The activities of the Presbyterian Church were 
expanding. In 1902 a revision of the Confession was made. “It showed 
that the church was ready to make some theological alterations in response 
to the spirit of the times, but revealed still more that, as the twentieth 
century began, basic theological conservatism controlled the church’s 
counsels. Viewed in perspective, this revision is seen as an important 
stage in the Church's very gradual theological change” (p.89). When the 
issue emerged, after a period of relative quiet between 1902 and 1922, 
it revolved around Harry Emerson Fosdick, the “fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy,” the Special Commission of 1925, and Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Between 1922 and 1935 the mediating party became stronger 
and stronger —the author believes that this was in the best tradition of 
the Presbyterian Church. Since 1936 theological peace has reigned within 
the Presbyterian Church. “Now that the church, officially and institu- 
tionally at least, has left behind the inadequate and sterile formulations 
of the fundamentalist-modernist controversy, the way is open and the spirit 
of the age beckons to a more profound and constructive exploration of 
the church’s great evangelical heritage and the meaning of this for the 
present hour” (p. 156). 

The work is authoritative. The narrative is presented with little praise 
or blame for the various factions within the church, although the leanings 
of the author are evident. His creed is: “In necessary things, unity; in 
doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” This scholarly treatment 
is a welcome addition to the literature on Presbyterianism. 


CARL S. MEYER 


SYMBOLS OF THE CHURCH. [By Carroll E. Whittemore.] Boston: 
Whittemore Associates, 1953. 15 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 


While it is designed especially for the use of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the publishers’ determination to keep other communions, 
including specifically the Lutheran Church, in mind gives this little bro- 
chure general usefulness. It offers pictures and descriptions for 71 general 
Christian symbols and 105 symbols of saints, three pages of definitions 
of technical terms used in liturgics and church architecture, a page of 
forms of address appropriate to the various grades of Protestant Episcopal 
clerics and religious, and a page on liturgical colors. The “Lutheran rules 
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on paraments” will require revision in view of the changes specified by 
the General Rubrics, which took effect on Easter Day, 1955, in parishes 
of the bodies belonging to the Synodical Conference. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE RUNGLESS LADDER: HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AND 
NEW ENGLAND PURITANISM. By Charles H. Foster. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1954. xix and 278 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


As the daughter of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, the sister of the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and the wife of Andover Theological Seminary professor 
Calvin Stowe, Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811—1896) had every right to 
be an interpreter of New England Puritanism. She is remembered as the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but it is not the social reformer as much 
as the introspective woman of letters who lives on as “New England's 
most revealing native novelist” (p.x). Harriet became an Episcopalian 
as a result of her own inner conflicts with Puritanism. These conflicts, 
revealed in characters steeped in the New England scene, are incorporated 
in her various novels. In them she presents also “a balanced and immediate 
sense of the vital and complex Puritan past” (p. 242). 

The author, professor of English at Grinnell College, has written his 
appraisal with charm and insight. It is a worthwhile study for those inter- 
ested in Puritanism or American literature or American history. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDINAVIA. By William L. Shirer. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, c. 1955. 437 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


This substantial volume is quite taciturn toward the church. A little 
is said about church attendance in Norway and Denmark. Grundtvig re- 
ceives great acclaim, yet chiefly as an educator. How just this perspective 
is would be good to know. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN CADENCED FORM, ed. Morton C. Brad- 
ley, Jr. New York: Rinehart and Co., c. 1954. viii and 676 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 


This interesting typeset of the Authorized Version indicates the relation 
of units of thought by indentations. The author feels that thereby “mean- 
ing, the emotional content and the beauty” of each unit are made more 
apparent. The term “cadence” is a synonym for the concept “phrase” 
customary in oral interpretation. The method seems unusually helpful 
where there is much direct speech and quotation. The Epistles are not 
as vivid on the page as the Gospels or the Book of Revelation. This book 
may greatly serve the cause of oral reading of Scripture, provided that the 
reader will sensibly inflect each “cadence” and not degenerate into mawkish 
chanting in the interest of “beauty.” RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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JOURNEY INTO A FOG. By Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1956. 254 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

A capable artist decides to give her talents to a youth club in the slums 
of London. After each meeting she sets down the incidents, her under- 
standing of them, and what she attempted to do to cope with them. No 
one cares for these children of the slums. They have no meaning to their 
lives. All joy has been wrung out; these youngsters are spiritless in their 
depravity. The book alternately disturbs and holds out hope. Progress is 
made, only to be completely undone in a moment. The sudden ironical 
climax casts a final shadow of hopelessness across the whole business. 
This is a book for someone who wants a firsthand account of the twisted, 
darkened life of children who are down and out before they are given 
half a chance. K. H. BREIMEIER 


HOW TO PREACH TO PEOPLE’S NEEDS. By Edgar N. Jackson. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 188 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The author is a Methodist minister and a trained psychiatrist. His 
chapters describe surface symptoms and underlying maladies of fifteen 
categories of human need, such as guilt, sorrow, fear, alcoholism, sickness, 
and old age. With each chapter come three or four sermons, including 
texts, themes, and basic sketches. The subject of this book is tremendously 
important and its method is valuable. The author has good things to 
say about the importance of the pastor’s concern for human need. But 
he has nothing to say about the Gospel of Christ’s redemption as a mes- 
sage of basic healing, and his hard words about “the crude structure of 
absolutistic religious ideas” (p.161) make this omission doubly regret- 
table. A book combining the competence of this one concerning human 
beings with a recognition of the Gospel of Christ as the Word of God 
to man’s need would be splendid. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


BETTER LEADERS FOR YOUR CHURCH. By Weldon Crossland. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1955. 125 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Because the complexity of present-day living exercises its full impact 
on the work of a congregation, pastors need to depend in an increasing 
measure on the leadership of their laymen in practically every phase of 
the administration of the parish. As a result the question of the aims, 
the motivation, and the quality of that leadership becomes very important. 
This book offers much help in finding, choosing, enlisting, and training 
leaders, in dealing with problems, and in sustaining a high morale among 
the active laity. ALFRED O. FUERBRINGER 


NEW TECHNIQUES FOR CHURCH FUND RAISING. By Othniel 
A. Pendleton, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1955. 256 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

The type of plan which has been used for some years in capital-fund 
campaigns for hospitals, colleges, and churches is here developed for rais- 
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ing the current budget of churches. The treatment goes into all neces- 
sary detail, and samples of all needed schedules, letters, lists, and other 
materials are furnished. An essential element that is not included, but 
will have to be supplied by the pastor of a congregation that intends to 
use this book towards achieving a larger budget, is a thoroughly Biblical 
orientation and the motivation of the Gospel. With these as a prerequisite, 
however, the methods set forth in this book should provide interesting 
study material and much valuable help. ALFRED O. FUERBRINGER 


THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1955. 432 pages. Cloth. $1.65. 

The hymnal's editorial committee presents in the preface a review of 
the agonizing problems that confront any effort of compiling a volume 
such as this. There are problems of doctrine, of children’s understanding, 
and of poetry; problems of tunes and of choices between great hymns 
and currently popular hymns. A balance had to be considered between 
the child’s worship today and his training for worship in the church in 
a grown-up tomorrow. 

The question whether, in the limited time available to the average 
church for the worship training of its youth, a separate volume provides 
a better answer than selected use of The Lutheran Hymnal is not dis- 
cussed; nor is the question whether the orders of worship utilized by the 
children can at the same time introduce them to the historic services into 
which it is hoped they will grow; nor the question whether ex corde 
prayers retain their special values when they are reduced to print and 
read, or whether by this process they attain the same special merits of 
well-phrased petitions in the pattern of the ancient prayers. These items 
will be left undiscussed in this review as well. 

Many virtues can then be listed —the wide selection from the best 
hymns of the church; the format that helps to make worship the appeal- 
ing and happy thing it should be for children; the hymns that will be 
especially useful for younger Christians; the new tunes for Jess fortunate 
usual ones —try the setting for “God Be With You Till We Meet Again”; 
and the interesting binding and excellent printing that makes the hymnal 
an excellent value at its modest price. GEORGE W. HOYER 


THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE. By Gordon W. Allport. Text Edition. 
Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., c. 1954. xviii and 537 
pages. Cloth. $5.50. 


MINORITIES AND THE AMERICAN PROMISE. By Stewart G. Cole 
and Mildred Wiese Cole. New York: Harper and Brothers, c. 1954. 

xiv and 319 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 
Allport’s book is a big, solid volume paying special attention to the 
social psychology of prejudice. It provides important supplementary ma- 
terial, however, including a review of legislation, a sober glance into the 
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future, and occasional references to the relation of religion to the problem. 
Allport believes that religion has not played a consistently helpful role, 
but he does not make Christianity or the Bible responsible for this. He 
distinguishes between “institutionalized” and “interiorized” religious out- 
looks (p.454). Chief attention is paid to prejudice toward the colored 
community and the Jew. This is a useful and ample reference work. 

The Coles relate their book chiefly to the place of minority groups in 
the American way of life. Professor William H. Kilpatrick writes an 
interesting foreword in which he stresses learning by doing, with the 
implication that children must live together in order to accept one another. 
The book provides interesting analyses of culture groups and group rela- 
tions, implemented with much current history. The discussion of religion 
is hampered by the assumption, basic to the book, that religious differ- 
ences are bridged by a balance between freedom and responsibility achieved 
through “a moral reconciliation of many faiths and interfaith harmony” 
(p. 165). That the Christian “faith” in itself seeks to provide a force 
of love towards others and working together for the common good is 
not discussed. This is not so much a flaw in the book as it is a reproach 
to the ineptness with which Christians have applied the values of the 
Gospel to their attitudes towards minorities. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude a further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review’ section.) 


Postulates and Implications. By Ray H. Dotterer. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. 509 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


Thinking About Thinking. By Merl Ruskin Wolfard. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. 273 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Speakers’ Illustrations for Special Days, ed. Charles L. Wallis. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1956. 240 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Unfinished Business: Short Diversions on Religious Themes. By Hal- 
ford E. Luccock. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 191 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


The Making of the Sermon. By Robert J. McCracken. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 104 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

God Incognito: A Series of Lenten Sermons on the Passion According 
to St.John. By Roy A. Harrisville. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1956. 79 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

Seriously, Now...: Thought Starters for Lent. By A. Reuben Gornitzka. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1956. 81 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

The Historical Jesus, Hope of Mankind. By Leroy Waterman. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1955. 148 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Surprising Mystics. By Herbert Thurston. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1955. ix + 238 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 
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Conscience in the New Testament. By C. A. Pierce. Chicago: Alec R. 
Allenson, 1955. 151 pages. Paper. $1.50. 


Schrift und Geist bei Tertullian. By Heinrich Karpp. Giitersloh: 
C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 1955. 76 pages. Paper. DM 5.80. 


How to Plan Informal Worship. By Winnifred Wygal. New York: 
Association Press, 1955. 64 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 


Personal Religion Among the Greeks. By André-Jean Festugiére. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954. 186 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Mormons Are Peculiar People. By G. T. Harrison. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1954. xii + 180 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Development of Modern Christianity Since 1500. By Frederick A. 
Norwood. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1956. 256 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Politik zwischen Damon und Gott: Eine christliche Ethik des Politischen. 
By Walter Kiinneth. Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1954. 616 pages. 
Cloth. DM 21.50. 


The Heart of Peter Marshall’s Faith: Two Inspirational Messages from 
“Mr. Jones, Meet the Master.” By Peter Marshall. Westwood: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1956. 46 pages. Cloth. $1.00. A separate reprint of the 
late Senate chaplain’s sermons entitled “The Grave in the Garden” and 
“Keepers of the Springs.” 

Sermons on the Passion of Christ. By Martin Luther. Trans. E. Smid 
and J. T. Isensee. Rock Island: Augustana Press, 1956. vii + 223 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 

Behold the Glory. By Chad Walsh. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. 156 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Sermons on the Psalms. By Harold A. Bosley. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. x + 208 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Together We Praise Him: Group Worship for Women. By Florence C. 
Brillhart. Westwood: Fleming H. Revell, 1956. 144 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Through the Year with Christ: Sermons on the Church Year, Gospels 
of the Second Series. By Edwin C. Munson. Rock Island: Augustana Press, 
1955. xii + 312 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Many Things in Parables: Expository Studies. By Ronald S. Wallace. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 218 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Catholic Approach to Protestantism. By George H. Tavard. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 160 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Moral Principles in the Bible: A Study of the Contribution of the Bible 
to a Moral Philosophy. By Ben Kimpel. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. 172 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

Programs for the Junior High Fellowship: No.6. Compiled by Tom A. 
Smith. Anderson: The Warner Press, 1955. 87 pages. Paper. 75 cents. 

Jesus in Prayer. By N. N. Rgnning. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1955. 31 pages. Paper. 35 cents. A reprint of the 1931 edition 
in revised format. 
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Something for Nothing: The Lore and Lure of Gambling. By Clyde 
Brion Davis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1955. 290 pages. Cloth. 
$3.75. 


Ideas for the Midweek Service. By Milburn H. Miller. Anderson: 
The Warner Press, 1956. xi + 128 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


The Old Testament Since the Reformation. By Emil G. Kraeling. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 320 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Principles of Mental Health for Christian Living. By C. B. Eavey. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1956. 326 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Bible Commentary: The Minor Prophets. By Theodore Laetsch. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1956. xiv + 566 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Christian Life and the Unconscious. By Ernest White. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 190 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Chinaman’s Chance: The Story of Harry Liu of the Pocket Testament 
League. By Harry Liu and Ellen Drummond. Chicago: Moody Press, 1956. 
143 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Verbal Inspiration. By Norman V. Williams. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1955. 126 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


Studies in Colossians: The Pre-Eminent Christ. By Richard Sturz. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1955. 127 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


Great Personal Workers. By Faris Daniel Whitesell. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1956. 191 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 


The Evangelistic Campaign: A Book of Helps for Pastor and Evangelist. 
By George Sweeting. Chicago: Moody Press, 1955. 47 pages. Paper. 
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